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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 


revelation from God. 


4. The certainty of just retribution for sin: 


5. The final harmony of all souls with G > 1 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provi led the above principles be professed. 


“If We Be His Disciples, What Then?” 


HE Woman’s Auxiliary to the National Council 
of the Episcopal Church issued a program not 
long ago entitled “If We Be His Disciples, 

What Then?” Because this program spoke favorably 
of four organizations often under fire by super pa- 
triots, a woman in Washington issued a reply under 
the heading, ““To the Woman’s Auxiliary: From a 
Member.’ This reply repeated some of the “red 
network” charges against the four organizations 
in question, the American Civil Liberties Union, the 
Fellowship of Reconciliation, the League for Indus- 
trial Democracy, and the Church League for Indus- 
trial Democracy. 

This reply was unsigned, but was put out with 
the statement attached that all data quoted in it 
could be verified at the office of the National Republic 
Magazine, 511 Eleventh St., Washington. 

An unusually intelligent Episcopal woman of 
Washington, with a beautiful summer home in Con- 
necticut, placed the anonymous address “To the 
Woman’s Auxiliary’”’ in our hands, with the comment 
that she had received it as a ‘member of St. John’s 
auxiliary.”” She added, “I feel in sympathy with the 
Church League and the League for Industrial De- 
mocracy, and believe it is the duty of Christians to 
stand for freedom and neighborliness, which means a 
fair deal.” 

Being requested by the anonymous author of 
the reply to write to the Bishop of Delaware, she did 
so, but in a way to make this high official remark that 
he was “‘not a little interested to find at least one 
Washington woman who is not drawn into the Red 
scare.” 

What this woman said to the Bishop was: “TI 
shall certainly speak to my rector, also to the Woman’s 
Auxiliary of St. John’s Church, but it will not be in 
disapproval of the recommendation of the National 
Council Auxiliary. It is remarkable that the Christian 
Church has at last had a desire to follow the teachings 
of the radical Carpenter and once more take up the 
cross of the unemployed, the discouraged and dis- 
heartened.” 

Dr. Shipler in The Churchman, with characteristic 
intelligence and courage, writes of the document as 
follows: 

“One of the most astonishing, not to say de- 


based, documents we have seen among a deluge of 
strange documents in these days, is that mailed from 
Washington under a Washington date line headed 
‘To the Woman’s Auxiliary: From a Member.’ This 
is an attack, and a vicious, untruthful one, on four 
organizations. ... This country, not yet having 
gone Fascist, is one which still cherishes the tradition 
of free speech, and we give way to none in ardor for 
the maintenance of that tradition. We demand it 
equally for ourselves and for all others. But when 
any man or woman, in this case a woman, sends out 
such a document as the one to which we refer, and 
lacks sufficient courage to take responsibility by sign- 
ing it, that document deserves something less than 
contempt. We should, in fact, feel a sense of shame 
in making any reference to it whatsoever were it not 
for the purpose of expressing the profound hope that 
no other person who dares call himself or herself a 
follower of the Man who walked on the road to Cal- 
vary, will indulge in anonymous outpourings on prob- 
lems in our world situation which are searching the 
hearts and minds of decent, honest and courageous 
Christians.” 

We find in this incident a woman of wealth, 
prominence, high social standing, repudiating indig- 
nantly an attack on organizations which take up the 
cudgels for the down and out. We see again what 
we have tried to make clear many times, that there 
are many people in the so-called “upper classes’ 
who are just as keen as the radicals to find the right 
way in which to serve all the people. 

We find an Episcopal church paper of tested 
courage speaking out boldly once more against a type 
of citizen peculiarly dangerous, because ignorant and 
credulous, and unscrupulous as to ways and means of 
attack. 

We have little use for William Randolph Hearst. 
We believe that it will take many generations of 
adult education to get rid of the wicked prejudices 
that he has put into millions of people. But Hearst is 
out in the open at least. This Episcopal woman cuts 
a sorry figure in comparison. 

The question that the Woman’s Auxiliary asked 
in the first place is not going to be put down by any 
anonymous pamphlet: “If We Be His Disciples, What 
Then?” 
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SALUTE THE FLAG OR BE JAILED 


ND shall the sins of the fathers be visited upon 
A the children? ‘They shall,” says the judge of 
the Juvenile Court up in Belchertown, Mass. 
Because the father has a peculiar religion and the 
children obey their father’s orders, Anna, aged ten, 
Sophie, aged twelve, and Dominic, aged fifteen, all 
good children, must be sent to a penal institution for 
wayward children and put in association with har- 
dened boys and girls. 

Could inelastic legalism go farther? Quite apart 
from flags and salutes and patriotism, and school com- 
mittees and defense committees, and all the other im- 
pedimenta in the case—we ask you, ladies and gentle- 
men, if, in your experience with travesties on justice, 
and fears of reds, and stupid school boards, and poor 
deluded foreigners, you ever heard of such a shocking 
and unforgivable performance. It was bad enough 
to exclude the children from school because they 
would not disobey the orders of their father. It was 
worse to think.that we have people who believe that 
they can make patriots with their trumpery salutes. 
But it beats hades, and then some, to think of commit- 
ting the children to a house of correction when the 
poor innocent things have simply carried out home 
orders. 

These Jehovah’s Witnesses are mighty poor wit- 
nesses—fanatical, ignorant, opinionated, deluded— 
pile up all the epithets you choose. But they shine 
with intelligence compared with a society that per- 
mits or condones these crimes against childhood. 

Realizing, however, that this is a time for tem- 
perate language and having none in the premises, we 
sum it all up in the language of the distinguished presi- 
dent of Smith College: 


The value of the practice of the daily compulsory: 
salute of the flag as a means of developing patriotic 
feeling is debatable. Many teachers have concluded 
that routine of this sort tends to kill responsiveness, 
and that the sacredness of the symbol should be pre- 
served from over-familiarity. 

This being so, it seems regrettable that children 
should be expelled from school for refusal to salute, 
and much more than regrettable when they are pun- 
ished by the court for non-attendance. This situation 
is made more serious when the motive for refusal to salute 
is religious. 


THE D. A. R. AND COLLEGE LIBERALS 


HERE is a striking contrast between the men- 
tality and patriotism of the liberal professors and 
students of Amherst and €&mith Colleges, who 

have taken up the case of the three children excluded 
from the public school of Belchertown, Mass., for not 
saluting the flag, and that of the leaders of the local 
chapter of the Daughters of the American Revolution, 
who demand deportation of the father as an unde- 
sirable alien. 

The liberals are tutoring the children, hiring a 
lawyer to fight the judgment of the judge who sen- 
tenced the children to a penal institution, and ap- 
pealing to the state commissioner of education. 

The Daughters are eulogizing the flag and trying 
to get the father sent back to Poland. 

We who write might find some of these liberals 


less congenial than some of these Daughters. We 
are not attacking the individuals. But we see how 
far they have drifted from support of America and 
American ideals. Very little that they say breathes 
the spirit of the Declaration of Independence. Much 
that they seek to do violates the spirit of the Con- 
stitution. Liberty of conscience is fundamental in 
American law and tradition. Here is a man whose 
religion teaches him that God is the one power to 
be honored and obeyed, and that it is sinful to salute 
emblems of temporal power. He is like the Quakers 
of the seventeenth century who refused to take off 
their hats to the king. To us it is nonsense to make 
an issue of such a matter one way or the other. The 
conscience is unenlightened which refuses a salute 
to the flag. The administration is stupid which does 
not find a way to satisfy conscience in matters of 
religion. 

In this issue the liberals clearly are the patriots. 
The spokesmen for the Daughters are not. 

* * 


AN EMERGENCY PEACE CAMPAIGN 


HOUGH some of us who handle publicity mat- 
ters feel weary when new campaigns are an- 
nounced, there is no question but what the 

right kind of campaigns educate the people and 
often stimulate action. 

An Emergency Peace Campaign has been launched 
lately. As to the emergency there is little debate. 
As to the campaign there will be much debate. Those 
who limit their peace activities to increased appro- 
priations for the army and navy will not like the 
campaign. Those who believe in the New Testament 
will like it. The plan is simple. It is to bring to- 
gether the peace societies that are pacifist, with the 
peace societies which are working on other lines, to 
campaign for peace. Public meetings will be held all 
over the country. Three or four hundred able speakers 
who give their services will be sent out to all parts 
of the land. The slogan is ‘““Keep the United States 
out of war and war out of the world.” Our readers 
know that we consider neutrality a rather shiftless, 
cowardly expedient, and that we believe that the 
United States ought to join other nations in setting 
up machinery to make war more difficult and even- 
tually impossible. But we lay aside our prejudices 
and join in this movement. 

One thing about the campaign to praise is that it 
recognizes what Mrs. Roosevelt said in her letter to 
the sponsors: “The people of this country are the power 
behind the government, and if we (the leaders of the 
Emergency Peace campaign) fail to create a will to 
peace, we have only ourselves to blame.” 

The paradox in the situation is this: The obstacle 
to peace is the will of the mass of mankind, and the 
mass of mankind wants peace. There is no question 
but what the rank and file of people in every land 
want peace instead of war. They would be fools not 
to. The common man carries the load and pays the 
price. But just as true is it that the common man is 
easily led by those who want to make war. He re- 
sponds quickly to appeals to prejudice. He is quickly 
inflamed against a nation or a people by a man like 
Wilham Randolph Hearst. He finds it difficult to 
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look at any international question from the stand- 
point of the other fellow. Even if he preaches the 
- Golden Rule in his neighborhood, he forgets it in in- 
ternational affairs. 

Mrs. Roosevelt also referred to the sacrifices that 
we make so patriotically in war. She urged us to 
make the same kind of sacrifices for peace. 

We do not accept the social philosophy of the 
Hon. George Lansbury, or endorse his pacifist position, 
but his presence in the United States to speak in this 
Emergency Campaign tends to put the appeal on a 
high level. He is an incorruptible statesman and a 
noble Christian man. Mr. Lansbury believes in the 
Christian religion. He says that the Christian must 
say “no” to war. He must accept without reserve 
the statement of Jesus that love and service are the 
law of life. And he adds: ‘There is no sense or reason 
in preaching the gospel of love, if in our hearts we 
oe it a beautiful dream incapable of being real- 
ized.” 

We shall help, and our ministers and people will 
- help the Emergency Peace Campaign. There is 
room in it for all of us. 


* Ox 


OLSON ASKS PERTINENT QUESTIONS 


‘TN an editorial entitled “Movies, Unemployment 
and Taxes” Carl H. Olson in the March-April 
issue of The Ohio Universalist cites startling facts 

about the help given to film producers by the War and 

Navy Departments, and then asks: 


Why should men and women who earn their liveli- 
hood in the film business be deprived of a legitimate 
source of income at the expense of the taxpayers? Why 
should the taxpayers’ money be used to contribute to 
the private profit of a motion picture producer? Why 
should you pay twice to see a film like ‘Annapolis 
Farewell’’—once in taxes, then once more at the box 
office? 

Don’t try to answer these questions yourself. 
Write to your Congressman. Ask him for his opinion of 
the practice of the Army and the Navy’s free granting of 
government personnel and equipment to private 
motion picture companies. Ask the Secretary of War 
and the Secretary of the Navy. They are involved in 
this question of the movies, unemployment and taxes. 

* ok 


“THOSE CRAZY MINERS’’ 


N a broadcast from Moose River, Nova Scotia, 
which was given every half hour while miners 
tunneled toward imprisoned mine owners, the 

reporter of the Canadian Radio Commission sud- 
denly burst forth into a eulogy of the men who were 
risking their lives in the dangerous shaft that was 
being sunk, and said: ‘Think of this the next time 
that you sit in your comfortable homes and hear of 
labor disputes, and feel tempted to dismiss it all with 
the exclamation, “Those crazy miners!’ ”’ 

The newspaper men were put to a great test. 
They were on their feet for hours, days even, in rain, 
cold, mud, and nowhere to go for warmth but a boiler 
room, and nothing to lie on but cord wood as they 
tried to get a little rest. But the gold miners of the 
community, and the coal miners who rushed there 
from other places, took their lives in their hands, and 
worked under conditions that sent them up gasping 


for breath, and yet they “stuck it,’’ and there was no 
place of extra danger for which the whole mass of 
waiting helpers did not instantly volunteer. The men 
imprisoned were not fellow miners, they were mine 
owners—enemies in industrial war, but in time of 
peril just fellow human beings. ° 

Some of the newspapers have commented a 
little caustically on the nation-wide interest in the 
fate of these three men, trapped on Faster Sunday. 
One paper pointed out the peril to which people are 
hourly exposed on the streets—the deaths from acci- 
dent—-and the difficulty of rousing the community. 

To us the cheering thing is that when we do 
touch the imagination, the response of the vast ma- 
jority of men is instantaneous, and is of a kind to make 
us proud of our race. 


IN A NUTSHELL 


A selfish desire to hang on to every dollar that 
they have, and to grab every additional dollar that 
they can, would explain the fierce anger of some busi- 
ness men against Kagawa and his plea for coopera- 
tives. But ought not Christian men to be willing that 
other Christian men should try any economic ex- 
periment, especially those that have worked so well 
in other lands? 


Referring to the moral and spiritual lethargy of 
the clergy, Dr. Harkness, in the ‘Resources of Re- 
ligion,’’ quotes an English cleric as describing the 
uninspiring spectacle that he beheld in the average © 
church as ‘“‘a docile and mild-mannered gentleman 
trying to persuade a docile company of people to be 
still more docile.” 


Nothing at the Conference of the American Re- 
ligious Press in Washington was more impressive 
than the call of Francis B. Sayre for effective adult 
education which would make it impossible for one 
emotional radio appeal to defeat measures important 
for the advancement of mankind. 


Early contact with the hard facts of nature and a 
clear recognition that some things can not be explained 
easily may prevent children becoming atheists later. 
Honest recognition of the cruel plus willingness to live 
as if a good God had been proved, lay the basis for 
a life of faith. 


Halford Luccock says “it is happening here,” 
meaning “fascism,” and says that we have only to clip 
paragraphs from the book, “It Can’t Happen Here,’ 
and place in parallel columns items from the news- 
papers, including the references to the Teachers’ Oath 
laws. 


Dr. Etz has issued a special reminder for us to 
observe International Church Extension Day, Sun- 
day, May 17, and to take a special offering for the 
work in Japan and Korea. 


Mrs. Todd of Minneapolis has lifted a tremendous 
burden from the backs of the faithful workers at 
Ferry Beach by her gift of six thousand dollars. 
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The Man Christ Jesus 


P. M. Silloway 


yERY much has been written in the religious 
Ni literature of the age concerning the divinity 
of Jesus of Nazareth, while almost nothing 
has been offered regarding the humanity of 
him who called himself the Son of Man. Many very 
learned works have been produced treating of the 
mystical and supernatural attributes and capacities of 
Jesus as the Christ the Son of God, as one sent from 
the celestial realm from the very bosom of the Father; 
but of the man Jesus of Adam’s race and David’s 
lineage, as a member of our great earthborn family, 
we search in vain for something informative among 
the myriads of biographies and histories. 

In my €unday school days, while I was a listener 
in the adult Bible class in the little home church, I 
well remember the consternation and dismay occa- 
sioned among the elder saints in Israel in the class one 
Sunday when the teacher, the minister to that charge 
newly come among them, ventured the thought that 
in his fancy the reason why Jesus went so frequently 
to the home at Rethany was because he might have 
been in love with Mary. Perhaps some of my readers 
can imagine what a flurry would be created among the 
staid deacons and elders of the church in that day by a 
declaration which smacked so much of heresy. On 
my part, however, as a young man browsing here and 
there for whatever might serve as a seed-thought con- 

- cerning the eternal verities, I caught his meaning as 
a comment regarding the humanity of the man Christ 
Jesus. Why should there not have been a measure 
of romance in the life of Jesus? Right there I began 
to glimpse something of the sacrifice required of one 
who devoted his life to the mission of proclaiming the 
universal Fatherhood of God, teaching a reverent 
faith in one designated as “‘our Father.” 

It is a fact that all down the ages very much 
more of meaning has been attached to the utterances 
of Jesus than he himself may have had in mind at the 
time. For instance, in the incident of his tarrying at 
Jerusalem when as a boy of twelve he was taken to the 
temple at the feast of the Passover. Nothing appears 
in his explanation to his mother which warrants the 
thought that he had any comprehension of some 
marvelous or supernatural or mystical mission in 
which he was involved. As a Jewish lad of twelve 
years of age, it was his privilege to begin his higher 
education under the tutelage of the doctors of the 
law at Jerusalem, who constituted the college or uni- 
versity of the Jewish nation at that time. 

Doubtless if Jesus had been of wealthy parentage 
he might have been left in Jerusalem then to sit at the 
feet of the national law-expounders, as Saul of Tarsus 
afterward had the privilege. The story of this boy- 
hood event in the life of Jesus as related by St. Luke 
carries no intimation that the lad from Nazareth was 
quizzing the doctors in any way to manifest his super- 
natural knowledge. The evangelist says, “They 
found him in the temple, sitting in the midst of the 
teachers, both hearing them, and asking them ques- 
tions.” This was the customary routine of teaching 
and learning in that day. The teachers undoubtedly 


found the lad Jesus an interested learner, and the 
questions he asked perhaps carried no suggestions of 
going beyond the wisdom he was acquiring in his 
short stay with them. We may reasonably infer that 
the provincial visitor to the temple was simply making 
the most of his opportunity to acquire a fundamental 
knowledge of the law as given by Moses. 

“Know ye not that I must be in (or about) the 
(courts, house, or business) of my Father?’”’ Consider- 
ing this as the expression of the mind of a normal 
Jewish boy of twelve years of age, eligible as a student 
in the high school or academy of that time, we might 
not be far wrong in understanding that Jesus was ex- 
pressing a desire to fit himself for a future career; in 
other words, he was wishing to begin to prepare him- 
self for his ideal in life, or expressing a preference of a 
vocation for his later years. Can we reasonably deny 
that the boy Jesus at that eventful point in his outlook 
upon life was looking forward to become a rabbi, a 
master in Israel, and that he was beginning to focus 
his thought upon the great cardinal truths of which 
he hoped to be exponent and spokesman? This was 
altogether a customary and reasonable procedure on 
the part of any Jewish lad, who at twelve years of age 
was expected to lay aside somewhat of his boyish 
ways and give thought to the weighty matters of the 
law. 

It was always carefully taught in the traditions of 
the elders that the law as given by Moses pertained 
almost exclusively to man’s relations to the one true 
God; but the time had arrived when a greater than 
Moses was to teach that the law pertained as truly to 
man’s relations with man as with God. Moreover, 
that the law did not teach love to God exclusively, 
but love to brother man as well; and that love to God 
should not be based solely upon any commandment, 
but because God is a universal Father, and hence all 
mankind are one great family of sons. Probably the © 
essence of all that Jesus taught may be found in the | 
truths of the Fatherhood of God and the sonship of | 
man, inculeating the unfailing virtues of love to God | 
and love to man. We have a right to believe that 
these paramount teachings of the rabbi Jesus did not 
come to him as a flash from the skies, but that they 
grew upon him from the days of his visit with the 
Jewish doctors in the temple at Jerusalem. 

In the matter of his so-called divinity, wherein | 
he set forth the claim that he was a son of God, it | 
may cause surprise to many who have not inquired | 
diligently into the facts to learn that Jesus stressed 
the divinity of others even more than he did for him- 
self alone, that is, he spoke more frequently of the 
general Fatherhood of God than he did of any ex- 
clusive relationship of his own with the heavenly 
Father. 

For instance, in glancing through a standard| 
concordance, we find in Matthew at least twenty say-|| 
ings recorded in which Jesus uses the terms “your| 
Father” or ‘“‘thy Father,” besides a half dozen uses of || 
the term “‘the Father,” or “Father” in a general sense} 
whereas there are recorded in the same gospel about 
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sixteen or seventeen sayings of Jesus using the term 
“my Father.’’ Indeed, in view of the general trend of 
the teachings of Jesus on this important doctrine, we 
are warranted in saying that without any equivocation 
he stressed the divinity of man:as plainly as he em- 
phasized his own relationship to the Father, that is, 
the sonship of those whom he addressed as well as 
his own. Furthermore, Jesus frequently made use of 
the first personal pronoun in the plural, as when he 
taught his followers (all down the age) to say, “Our 
Father.” 

Regarding the most distinctive teachings of 
Jesus, another surprising truth may be discerned, 
namely, that one’s relationship with the Heavenly 
Father depends very largely upon one’s dealings with 
one’s fellowmen. For example: “But I say unto you, 
Love your enemies, bless them that curse you, and 
pray for them which despitefully use you and perse- 
cute you, that ye may be the children of your Father 
which is in heaven.” And this also from the Sermon 
on the Mount: “For if ye forgive men their tres- 
passes, your heavenly Father will also forgive you; 
but if ye forgive not men their trespasses, neither will 
your Father forgive your trespasses.”” From these 
teachings of the rabbi Jesus we gain fairly clear ideas 
of what he meant by the Fatherhood of God, and how 
we can attain to the condition of harmony with God 
which is the ultimate ideal for mankind. 

The rabbi Jesus was no bigot in his understanding 
of who may belong in the category of the sons of God. 


Many theologists since his day and times would have’ 


us and our children believe that Jesus taught his fol- 
lowers to say ‘“‘Our Father’ because they were asso- 
ciated with him by some sectarian or denominational 
ties, or because they had acknowledged him as divine 
or as the one and only son of God; or else that since 
they acknowledged him as divine, they in some mys- 
tical manner also came into the relationship of sonship 
and might therefore address God as their Father. 
Jesus very plainly taught that it was through a univer- 
sal Fatherhood that the perfection of the heavenly 
Father is manifested, ‘for he maketh his sun to rise 
on the evil and on the good, and sendeth rain on the 
just and on the unjust.” 

“How does this person know letters, not having 
learned?”’ If we were writing a sketch of Jesus as a 
successful man of the world, we might emphasize the 
fact that he was pre-eminently a self-made man; ig- 
noring this fact, many of the biographers of Jesus have 
suggested that his superior insight into human nature 
and the deeper meanings of the law was due to a re- 
lationship to Deity in some mystical connection; but 
no such explanation of his faculties of mind is neces- 
sary to account for his acuteness of thought or his 
originality of views concerning the code of ethics he 
advocated. For any man to teach a new thing, or a 
new version of an obscure doctrine of the past, is no 
warrant for claiming that he must have a social rela- 
tionship to Deity. The most remarkable explanation 
of the wisdom of an outstanding teacher or reformer is 
that he is one of the few who have heard a voice from 
heaven and have dared to speak forth that word in 
sincerity and in truth. 

The scribes and teachers of the Master’s day 
had no thought that the Father could no longer mani- 
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fest His attributes or will through them, and that the 
time had come when the voice of God was to be heard 
speaking through those who had never learned, never 
been through the sacred colleges of the day or who had 
never sat at the feet of the doctors at Jerusalem. Jesus 
had the courage to affirm his own standing as a son of 
God because he realized the truth that God is the 
common Father of all who have the mind to do His 
will, in any age and clime; and there is no occasion for 
assuming that the Master learned this truth through 
any relationship to Deity different from that experi- 
enced by any other member of Adam’s race. 

A very reasonable question here presents itself: 
If Jesus were really the God-man of the age-old theol- 
ogy, would he have had the experience recorded of 
him in the wilderness temptations? It will be re- 
membered that after his baptism by John, a voice 
came from the heavens saying, “This is my beloved 
son, in whom I delight.’”’ The words uttered by the 
voice are a combination of two passages in the Psalms 
and Isaiah; probably the “heavens” from which the 
voice came were the books of the prophecies. In a 
reasonable understanding of what there occurred, as 
Jesus came from the ministrations of John the Bap- 
tist, the sayings of the prophecies came to his remem- 
brance, establishing in his mind a central theme for his 
prospective ministry—a personal sonship and the 
common Fatherhood of God. And we are told, 
“Then was Jesus led by the spirit to be tempted 
(tested) by the adversary.” Let us think briefly 
about the temptations or testings. 

“Having been tried in all respects like ourselves.” 
Perhaps the greatest testing to which mankind is 
subjected is in regard to the Fatherhood of God. 
Can it be possible that Jesus had a doubt or was 
temporarily troubled in mind about the Father’s re- 
lationship to him and the manner in which it might be 
manifested? ‘If thou be a son of God,’’—yes, there 
might have been a momentary question regarding the 
fact of his sonship in the Master’s outlook upon his 
chosen message and mission. And let us note that 
the question was settled by rabbi Jesus, not by any 
manifestation from heaven, but simply by faith in the 
everlasting Word, precisely as each son must do for 
himself by laying hold upon the things which are un- 
seen. 

Are we going too far in asserting that, aside from 
the miracles which it is claimed he wrought, there is 
almost nothing in the records concerning Jesus of 
Nazareth that cannot be explained from a purely 
humanistic viewpoint? He is credited with being a 
great prophet, able to pierce the vista of the future 
and foretell outstanding historical events. For ex- 
ample, in his prophecy concerning the destruction of 
the temple and the downfall of the city of Jerusalem, 
it required no supernatural vision of the future for the 
man Jesus to foresee what was to be the fate of Jeru- 
salem, knowing the attitude of the Jewish leaders 
toward the Roman rule, and discerning the hatred of 
each of the powerful factions in Jewry for others which 
were striving internally for the political and religious 
dominance of the city of King David. 

Also, Jesus is ranked by the evangelists as one 
able to read the very thoughts of men, even to the 
inmost recesses of the human mind. Surely it is ad- 
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mitted that the Son of Man was a peerless reader of 
human character, “he knew what was in man,” though 


not because he had come down from heaven, but by . 


virtue of the fact that he comprehended as no other 
man of his day the lengths to which human malice 
can go when given unbridled play. It seems reason- 
able to infer that early in his career as a teacher in 
Israel he foresaw that his ministry must culminate 
in his death by violence—there could be no other 
logical outcome in view of the animosity openly ex- 
pressed by the politicians and religionists of Jerusalem 
whom he denounced as false teachers and public ene- 
mies of the people who heard him gladly. 

“Tt behooved the Anointed to suffer.” I have 
sometimes tried to imagine what the result might have 
been on the course of Christianity if Jesus had not 
met with death by violence so early in his career. 
Suppose that the teachings of Jesus had been so modi- 
fied as not to arouse the enmity of the chief priests 
and Pharisees of that time to the pitch of demanding 
his death, suppose that he had lived on through the 
years of an average lifetime, even though manifesting 
all the blamelessness of life universally attributed to 
him—is it likely that he would have been regarded 
today in any higher degree than Socrates, or Plato, 
or Aristotle, as a teacher of mankind? 

Is it altogether a fancy to suggest that Jesus 
sensed a fact not generally mentioned, that to empha- 
size his fundamental teachings of the universal Father- 
hood of God and the general sonship of man meant 
his early death, and that by violence? This to my 
mind was the supreme sacrifice of the man Christ 
‘Jesus, it behooved him to suffer and to die practically 
at the very outset of his career as a teacher, that all 
mankind might thereafter comprehend somewhat 
more of the meaning of the truths of an everlasting 
Fatherhood and an eternal sonship. 

And what shall we say about the cross of Jesus? 
Surely it was not the material framework on which 
his life ebbed away, nor the enactment of the final 
drama on Calvary. Long before it was apparent that 
he would meet an untimely end, the Master talked 
about a cross, “his cross,’”’ and in this connection he 
mentioned a cross which every one of his followers 
must bear, not crucifixion or death by mob violence, 
but something personal with every one of us. ‘“‘He 
said to them all, If any man will come after me, let him 
deny himself, and take up his cross daily, and follow 
me.” The teachings of rabbi Jesus carry the thought 
that every man has a cross of his own, not the Master’s 
cross but his own personal cross; and in this connection 
I have occasionally thought that perhaps this cross 
might be the business of believing in and living out the 
relationship of an understanding son to an infinite 
loving Father. Unless one can do this daily, one has 
very little ground for claiming to be a follower of the 
man Christ Jesus. 

In reviewing with considerable care the important 
points in the teachings of Jesus as recorded by the 
evangelists, I am at a loss to find any dicta of the 
Master that he himself was God or any part of the 
Deity. He did teach that his sayings and works were 
not his own but his Father’s; yet may not each of us 
make the same claim and with the same ground of 
assurance? ‘True, Jesus did aver that he proceeded 


forth and came from God; yet why should not you 
and I hold the same view of the rising of our life’s star? 
A favorite English poet expressed the same thought 
less abruptly and in more pleasing diction in the line, 
“trailing clouds of glory do we come from God, who is 
our home.” Why should anyone understand that in 
his dark sayings Jesus was teaching his supernatural 
birth or divinity any more than Wordsworth in voic- 
ing similar sentiments concerning men’s relationship 
to a divine Father? 

Again we fail to find any suggestion in the re- 
corded conversations of Jesus with his disciples to 
the effect that they should worship or adore him as 
anything more than mortal. He taught his followers 
to address him as “‘the teacher and the lord (sir, or 
master), and he commended them for using these 
terms in their intercourse with him, but the use of 
such titles carried no implications that he was a 
being from the celestial realm. Generally in the New 
Testament records worship meant simply an act of 
prostration or obeisance, especially by a petitioner to 
one in authority or by a servant to a master. 

It is certain that Jesus never suggested to his 
disciples that they should prostrate themselves be- 
fore him, or deify him by such designations and. epi- 
thets as are used in our modern hymnology and re- 
ligious ritualism. Nor are there any recorded teach- 
ings of Jesus that his disciples should offer invocations 
to him, or address him in offering invocations to the 
Deity. When the records state that certain ones 


‘worshiped Jesus, there is no meaning that they ac- 


cepted him as a god or a divine being, or that Jesus 
regarded the act of prostration as anything more than 
a courteous or reverent acknowledgment of his place 
as a teacher, in harmony with the custom of that 
time. 

A fact still more remarkable in the teachings of 
Jesus is noticeable—namely, that he had almost noth- 
ing to say about worshiping God. About the only 
record of his mentioning such a duty was while he was 
rebuffing the adversary when tested in the wilderness 
experience, and then he gave a quotation from the 
Mosaic law. I fancy that Jesus instructed his fol- 
lowers to the effect that about the only way one can 
worship God and give service to him is by giving ser- 
vice to one’s fellowmen. The recorded sayings of the 
Master are full of injunctions to love God, yet all the 
while he stressed the truth that one’s love for God can 
not be manifested except through love for mankind, 
i one’s enemies as well as one’s friends and neigh- 

ors. 

The one outstanding feature discernible in the 
life of the man of Galilee was the unswerving faith he 
exercised in the Father in heaven, an unfaltering trust 
in the divine watch-care, which lifted his being above 
the turmoil and strife and bitterness that beset his 
pathway, while recognizing it daily as a cross, or as the 
cup which the Father had poured for him. What- 
ever happened in his experience was the Father’s will 
concerning him; and may we not say that it was his 
view of life’s troubled course that revealed a divinity 
of character in the man Christ Jesus which seemed 
to link him with Deity? Probably there is no parallel 
in history to the hourly and daily experience of ab- 
solute faith in the heavenly Father enacted by the 
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Son of Man bile revealing the attributes of the 
Father to a blind and sordid age. And surely this 
sublime faith was the truest witness to the humanity 
of Jesus, an evidence of sonship, an expression of a 


constant and abiding dependence upon One who is 
guiding the course of each earthly son to the con- 
summation of ultimate harmony with the universal 
Father. 


The Nature of American Ideals 


IV. Some Semi-Philosophical Conclusions 
Elmo A. Robinson 


HIS inquiry into the nature of American ideals 
began by describing certain methods used 
in connection with a college class, and by 

ae} presenting certain questions which arose as 
ie lags progressed. Suggested answers to some of 
the questions were contained in the quotations from 
correspondents representing various occupations and 
professions. Upon this background of question and 
opinion the writer now ventures a few conclusions of 
his own. The following discussion, however, does not 
attempt to point to the ideals which might be listed as 
American, but rather to describe certain characteris- 
- tics of American ideals as a whole. In the vocabulary 
of logic, the discussion is connotative rather than 
denotative. 

1. American ideals exist. This statement does 
not imply that other nations may not have many of 
the same ideals. ‘Taken one at a time these ideals are 
not usually unique, nor have they generally originated 
in America. What is unique and original is their 
combination and their setting taken as a whole. 
Neither at any given moment nor during the course of 
our history have the citizens of the United States 
- unanimously agreed upon their ideals. But some of 
these ideals have predominated, and a vaguely de- 
fined pattern is to be distinguished. 

2. Ideals of the present reach back into the past. 
The two richest sources for these historic ideals are 
the Declaration of Independence and the first ten 
amendments to the federal Constitution. Three 
words which partially summarize these documents 
are freedom, equality, democracy. But it is easy to 
misinterpret these words. In claiming that all men are 
created equal, for example, the founders were not so 
stupid as to suppose—as some of their critics seem to 
imagine—that all men are born with equal height, 
weight, or mental equipment. 

3. American ideals change. They cannot’ be 
determined solely by the study of some one historical 
period. They vary with the changes in economic 
and social conditions—with the size of the nation, the 
growth of cities, the increasing heterogeneity of the 
population, the transformation of industrial methods, 
_ the sweeping revolution in international relationships. 
In some cases it may be necessary to discard the old 
ideals, for example, the ideal of every man conducting 
his business as he pleases. In some cases the old 


ideals need to be reinterpreted. What are the detailed . 


implications of ‘equality of opportunity” in the 
modern world? In other cases new ideals are needed 
to supplement the old, such as internationalism and 
the vision of adequate social legislation. 

4, Although American ideals reach back into the 
past, and although they are changing and will continue 


to change, there is a sense in which they exist only in 
the minds of living Americans. They are not filed 
away and catalogued in the library stacks, nor em- 
balmed in a printed constitution. We cannot find 
them in the founders, for the founders are dead. Ideals 
from the past, whether they are transmitted by print- 
ing or by oral tradition, exist only as they are known, 
interpreted, and accepted by those now living. No 
matter with what flourishes the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence may be engrossed upon parchment, the parch- 
ment and the printing are not the true Declaration; 
they comprise but a symbol of the true Declaration. 
That Declaration exists only as some mind grasps a. 
meaning for which the symbols stand. 

5. Although American ideals exist only in the 
minds of living Americans, the census method of com- 
piling them is inadequate and unsatisfactory. To be 
an American is not enough to make one a logical 
thinker. Like other men of other nations, we fail to 
think deeply, consistently. We give allegiance to 
ideals which clash with each other. Even a President 
may advocate both a bigger navy and friendlier re- 
lationships with other nations. American ideals com- 
prise not only what Americans actually think, but 
what they would think if they thought consistently 
and intelligently. They exist partly by implication, 
just as a system of geometry exists by implication in a 
few axioms, although the beginning student does not 
see the implications and must have them developed 
for him in a text book. 

6. American ideals are primarily social. Indi- 
vidual ideals enter into the picture, but they are less 
distinctive. American ideals refer chiefly to what 
Americans desire in their government, in their laws, 
in their schools. They refer to the behavior demanded 
of our policemen, of our judges, of our juries. They 
refer to the way in which it is believed business and 
industry ought to be managed. They have to do 
with wealth, poverty, war and peace. 

7. An ideal is defined by the Century Dictionary 
as a standard of desire, an ultimate aim, a mental 
conception of what is most desirable. Less elegantly 
it may be defined as a universalized plan of action. 
Every ideal which exists is a fact. But an ideal may 
or may not coincide with facts of another type, with 
objective facts. Such lack of correspondence is no 
ground for cynicism. In most cases a “good” ideal 
will not correspond exactly with objective facts. In 
other words, the status quo will not usually be regarded 
as perfectly ideal. On the other hand a “good” ideal 
will not be so totally separated from objective facts 
as to defeat its own goal. Poverty, for example, is 
objective fact but not a desirable social ideal. But 
certain schemes to end poverty are likewise undesirable 
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because they fail to take into due consideration certain 
formidable objective obstacles to the successful carry- 
ing out of the proposed method of abolishing poverty. 

8. In recent years certain nations of Europe have 
set up new experiments in government. Some of our 
citizens like to imitate one or another of these experi- 
ments. Some say that we shall be forced into imita- 
tion, whether we wish it or not. Now if an idea in 
government is a good one for the United States it 
ought to be adopted, no matter whether its origin be 
Paris or Palestine, Hitler or Hearst, the rich or the 
reds. But in general it is the opinion of the writer and 
in accord with his conception of American ideals that, 
while other nations should be sympathetically en- 
couraged to conduct their experiments, it is the func- 
tion of the United States to continue, by methods 
adapted to the new day, the experiment which the 
founders initiated. 

9, American ideals can be taught. But teaching 
ideals is not the same as teaching the list of the kings 
of Israel. It is necessary to distinguish between ac- 
tually imparting ideals and merely imparting infor- 
mation about ideals. Simply to enumerate a list of 
ideals does not guarantee their acceptance. Nor does 
the fact that information has been memorized and 
recorded in an examination imply that ideals have 
been taught in any significant sense. An ideal has 


HE American Church Press, as it probably wilt 
be called, successor to the Editorial Council 
of the Religious Press, which was started 
some years ago under the auspices of the 

Federal Council, held a successful session in Washing- 

ton, D. C., the week after Faster. Only a few times 

have the editors gone elsewhere for a meeting-place. 

Washington has a pull for them. 

Many of the veteran editors of the past decade 
have gone. This gathering had in it many new faces, 
and the reports indicated that changes are taking 
place rapidly. The Churchman, Protestant Episcopal, 
is now a semi-monthly. Advance, Congregational- 
Christian, is now a monthly. The Advocates, Metho- 
dist Episcopal, once a veritable chain covering the 
country, are combining and recombining, and the 
end is not yet. Since the last session, The Reformed 
Church Messenger has become The Messenger of 
three separate papers. The Quakers are still talk- 
ing about merger. Other papers are playing with the 
monthly idea. One editor who fought the monthly 
idea tooth and nail, now says he was wrong. 

Stanley High, long editor of The Christian Herald, 
author, broadcaster, reformer, who is now serving as 
a secretary of the Democratic National Committee, 
was standing at the door of the White House, and 
gave welcome to his old friends. Walter Van Kirk 
of the Federal Council, who is making a great reputa- 
tion by his Saturday night religious press broadcasts, 
was helpful as always at the meetings. 

One of the features of the sessions was a church 
press conference at the White House, where the Presi- 
dent talked frankly with the editors for half an hour. 
War, peace, church union, the youth movement, the 


been taught only when it has been intelligently and 
deliberately accepted as a plan for living. The best 
method of thus imparting ideals is for the teacher ac- 
tually to put them into practice in the class room. 
This means, for example, that if freedom and democ- 
racy are to be taught, they must be evident in the 
relations between instructor and student. Freedom 
implies freedom of discussion. Both students and 
instructors must be free to offer arguments against, as 
well as for, traditional American beliefs. Only those 
ideals whlch stand -the test of free discussion can be 
accepted by thoughtful minds. No others can be 
truly taught. No others ought. to be taught. 

For a concluding text one may well turn to Momm- 
sen’s History of Rome. In discussing the infiltration 
of Greek ideals into Roman life he says: “Men might 
perhaps speak and write Greek and yet not cease to be 
Romans; but in this case they accustomed themselves 
to speak in the Roman language, while their whole 
inward being and life were Greek.’’ So in the United 
States we have those who suppose that American 
ideals are being voiced if only one uses the words of 
Thomas Jefferson. They do not distinguish between 
the words and the meaning. They do not under- 
stand that the spirit of American ideals can be faith- 
fully retained and expressed by those who use a vo- 


cabulary arising out of new and unexpected problems. | 


The Editors in Washington 


laws of libel, the country church, were among the 
subjects discussed. 

Francis B. Sayre, son-in-law of Woodrow Wilson, 
now assistant Secretary of State, made a thoughtful 
address on educating for peace. His answers to 


questions, frank, courteous, intelligent, Christian, | 


deepened the fine impression made by his address. 

Guy Emery Shipler of The Churchman tried out a 
new plan for programs. 
were held at the Convention Hotel. 
into taxicabs, the editors went down town to the his- 
toric old Cosmos Club for lunch. There was a speaker 
at the lunch, and then adjournment was taken until 
eight p.m. 

Sayre was luncheon speaker on the last day and 
James R. Joy of The New York Christian Advocate 
on the day before. Dr. Joy was asked to speak on 
“Forty Years of It.” 
General Conference in May. 
about himself and his work, he spent his entire time 


discussing, in a fascinating way,the work of his pred-} 
ecessors. James R. Joy makes one proud to belong} 


to this group of editors. 


Guy Shipler is another who has the love and back-} 
He was asked to tell the} 


ing of all of his associates. 
tragic yet heroic story of his fight with the Motio 


Picture Industry, of the libel suit, the judgmen | 
_ against him and The Churchman, and the prospects of 
It was a modest, coura+ 
geous man who told a thrilling story in confidence|| 


the appeal now pending. 


but every other editor went out fighting mad and pre 


pared to go through to the end in this struggle. If} 
the judgment against The Churchman stands, Catho4} 
lics, Jews and Protestants will be found lined up to 


Sessions from ten to twelve | 
Then, jumping} 


He is retiring as editor at the 
Instead of talking| 
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gether to save this virile historic paper and to show 
their real admiration for the editor. 

The president of the editorial group is Dr. Dan 
B. Brummitt. He is a highly competent man, a 
striking personality which the printed page never 
can hide, and he has done remarkable things in in- 
creasing the circulation of the two Christian Advocates 
which he edits, the Chicago and Kansas City edi- 
tions. Now he is building the advertising by inducing 
Methodist institutions of all kinds to make their 
appeal directly to the Methodist constituency through 
his paper. Several denominational papers get as 
high as $140 a page for the denominational adver- 
tising that the rest of us do for nothing. His address 
to his fellow editors was not for publication, but he 
shared experiences frankly with them. 

To show the range of topics considered we give 
here the subjects and speakers not mentioned before: 

“Handling Controversial Issues,’”’ by Edmund B. 
Chaffee of The Presbyterian Tribune of New York. 
“The Growing Cleavage Between the Minister and 
the Layman,” by William P. King of TheChristian Ad- 
vocate of Nashville, Tenn. ‘The Cooperative Move- 
ment,” by E. R. Bowen, Executive Secretary of the 
Cooperative League. “Religious and Other News 
Services,” by Robert A. Ashworth, of the National 
Council of Jews and Christians, and Willard E. Shel- 
ton of The Christian Evangelist of St. Louis. One dis- 
cussed the question from the standpoint of ‘‘Preparing 
It,” and the other from the standpoint of “Using It.” 
“What Can We Do for Christian German Refugees?” 
by Dr. Frank Bohn. 

Paul Wooton, head of the Washington Bureau of 
a group of papers and special correspondent of the New 
Orleans Times-Picayune, made one of the most inter- 
esting speeches. His description of a recent Publishers 
Convention was fascinating. Instead of asking im- 
portant people in Washington to come to a meeting, 
the publishers arranged for interviews with them, 
and held their meetings in the offices of various high 
officials, Cabinet ministers and Senators. 

The Disciples, in facing the problem of a new 
editor two or three years ago, turned to a bright 


young university man who was not a minister but a 
layman, and who had had practical experience in the 
Publishing House of the Disciples. He is making a 
brilliant success. Morehouse, editor of The Living 
Church, Protestant Episcopal, and a great success 
as editor, is also a layman. 

The Presbyterian Tribune of New York, a new 
paper, took as editor a minister, Edmund B. Chaffee, 
who has been so close to the masses at the Labor 
Temple, New York, that he knows the lay viewpoint. 
He is one of the few editors who receive support 
from labor groups. But, like the rest of us, he has a 
fight on his hands. The age is not especially hospit- 
able to churches or church papers. Chaffee also is 
making a live paper. He told his fellow editors that. 
controversy need not mean bitterness, that we should 
give every critic a kindly reply, that we must avoid 
emotionally charged words, and especially must we 
be sure of our facts. 

The presence of two editors of Canadian papers, 
veteran members of the group, added to the interest 
of the meetings. W. B. Creighton, editor of The New 
Outlook of Toronto, the organ of the United Church 
of Canada, is soon to retire. The United Church has 
a problem on its hands to find a man to take his place. 

Rochester, editor of The Presbyterian, a grim 
fighter against church union and a determined op- 
ponent of pacifism, was the other Canadian present. 
Both men joined in a cordial invitation to the editors 
to hold their next session in Toronto. 

One of the wittiest men in the group, and one 
of the readiest speakers, is William P. King of Nash- 
ville. Called upon at the closing session unexpectedly 
for a final word, he simply scintillated. 

William E. Gilroy also represented New England, 
driving down with his wife and making a little trip 
into the South. He returned to Washington to address 
an “‘Association”’ meeting April 2. 

Ellsworth, the polar explorer, received the wel- 
come of the National Geographic Society while the 
editors were in town, and some of them were able to 
be present at the great gathering. 

ets 


Pacific Coast Universalism---II 
Asa M. Bradley 


HE Daily Alta California of San Francisco, on 
July 31, 1853, contained the following an- 
nouncement: 


Rev. J. Upson, formerly pastor of the 2d Uni- 
versalist Church in Cincinnati, will preach at the New 
Musical Hall on Bush St. near Montgomery, on Sun- 
day evening next, at eight o’clock. Universalists, and 
all others friendly to the cause of Human Brother- 
hood, are earnestly requested to attend. 


On August 6, the following appeared: 


Universalism—All believers in the gospel as ex- 
pounded, and understood by Universalists, and all who 
sympathize with the cause of Liberal Christianity 
generally, and are favorable to the establishment in 
San Francisco of a society for the support of the min- 
istry of God’s Universal Grace, are respectfully re- 
quested to attend a meeting to be held at the New Musi- 


call Hall, in Bush St., below Montgomery, on Saturday 
evening, August 6, at 6 o’clock. The ladies and gentle- 
men who purpose to lead, and take part in the singing 
in the sabbath meetings are earnestly requested to be 
present. Rev. J. Upson will deliver his second dis- 
course at the above mentioned place on Sunday eve- 
ning, Aug. 7, at 8 o’clock. The public generally ig in- 
vited to attend. 

E. Crowell, 

M.L. Winn, 

John F., Damon, 

Committee. 


August 7: 


Universal Grace—Public Worship under the minis- 
tration of Dr. J. Upson, formerly pastor of the 2d 
Universalist Church, Cincinnati, Ohio, will be held 
this evening at 8 o’clock in the New Musical Hall, on 
Bush St., below Montgomery. All friends of liberal 
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and consistent Christianity are cordially invited to at- 
tend. Immediately upon the conclusion of the service 
a meeting of the newly formed Universalist Society will 
be convened for the election of officers, and the tran- 
saction of other important business. 


The next two notices to appear—September 7 
and September 19—are signed by EF. W. Crowell as 
secretary. 

First. Universalist Society. The sale of seats ad- 
vertised by the Trustees of the Society to take place on 
Tuesday evening, the 6th instant, is necessarily post- 
poned until Monday evening, the 12th instant, in con- 
sequence of alterations taking place in Musical Hall 
the present week. 

First Universalist Society. Persons who have not 
secured seats in the Musical Hall, and are desirous of 
doing so, can be accommodated by calling on M. L. 
Winn, Esq. at the Branch, corner Washington and 
Montomery streets, or upon Lewis Peck, Esq., at the 
office of Theodore Payne & Co., corner Montgomery 
and California streets, where the plan of the Hall 
may be seen. 


Cctober 9, 1853, announcement: 


First Universalist Society.—Preaching every Sun- 
day evening, Musical Hall, corner Montgomery and 
Bush streets. Services commence at 7 1-2 o’clock. 

Rev. J. Upson, Pastor. 


Substantially the same notice for Cctober 238: 


Universalist Society. The religious services of the 
First Universalist Society will be resumed on Sunday 
evenings, in Musical Hall, Bush St., till further notice. 
The public are invited to attend and hear the primitive 
Christanity of Christ. Dr. J. Upson is pastor of the 
society, and the Pacific Musical Troupe officiate as 
choir. 


December 10, 1858: 


The First Universalist Society, worshiping in 
Musical Hall, Bush St., will hereafter hold their meet- 
ings every Sabbath day at 11 o’clock a. m., having made 
permanent arrangements to that effect. An excellent 
choir, with the use of a large Melodian, is secured for 
the use of the Society. 


The notice for January 15, 1854, adds: “Next 
Sunday the semi-annual report of the Society will be 
made, and friends generally are solicited to be in at- 
tendance.”’ 

There follow a few notices of meetings in the Su- 
perior Court Room at the City Hall, and later meet- 
ings are resumed at Musical Hall. The last notice is 
dated May 21, 1854. Whether the meetings were ir- 
regular or not, the notices were, and give us the idea 
that the society was never firmly established, and 
that preaching must have been a side-line with the 
minister. Years later an old Bible served in the Oak- 
land church, which had an inscription on the fly-leaf 
dating back to this society. It came to Oakland 
with the property of a later San Francisco society, 
and I never knew of its history, nor of the hand that 
preserved it for the later service. 

The Rev. Thomas Starr King came to San 
Francisco about 1860 as minister of the Unitarian 
society. He was known to be a Universalist, and 
gathered many of our people into his church. This 
society is known as the “Starr King Church”’ to this 


day, and has from the first contained a large Univer- 
salist element. | 

In January, 1878, the Rev. J. N. Parker, being 
in San Francisco on business, at the solicitation cf 
several Universalists who had recognized him on the 
street, hired Druids Hall and advertised a service. 
The congregation numbered eighteen, and the offering 
about half reimbursed him for his outlay for hall rent. 
The following Sunday there was a congregation of 
thirty; and an encouraging increase marked each 
succeeding week. In March an organization was ef- 
fected under the title of “The First Universalist So- 
ciety in San Francisco.’”’ Alpheus Bull was elected 
president, and the followmg month a subscription 
book was circulated which in ‘a few days showed 
around seventeen hundred dollars in pledges. Mr. 
Parker was instructed to correspond with headquarters 
with the view of securing a pastor. The Rev. H. N. 
Vandemark of Pittsburgh, Pa., was recommended, 
and called. His first sermon was preached in Pacific 
Hall, July 138, 1878, to a congregation numbering 
around six hundred. At the close of the service Mr. 
Parker made a brief farewell address, and returned to 
the East a few days later. 

The young society prospered, and the growing 
congregations packed the large hall to capacity. 
Later the English teacher in the Boys’ High School 
told me: “I used to take my advanced pupils to hear 
Vandemark as a study. He was the most finished 
speaker to whom I ever listened—every word the 
right word, and every gesture ideal.”’ But just as the 
prospect seemed brightest, disaster came. The min- 
ister was called east to answer charges before the 
Fellowship Committee. The charges were adjudged 
proved, and his fellowship suspended for one year. 
(A rather queer procedure as we look at it from this 
distance.) He refused to abide by the sentence, and 
returned to San Francisco. The society accepted his 
story, voted to sustain him, and in consequence was 
disfellowshiped, thus becoming an outlaw society. 

The General Convention sent Dr. A. A. Miner to 
San Francisco as its special agent in an effort to win 
the Universalists back to their allegiance. The so- 
ciety leaders assumed a defiant attitude and refused to 
have anything to do with him. However, a large 
minority had been disillusioned when they found 
themselves outside denominational lines. They were 
loyal to the larger church, and with these—about 
forty percent of the whole—Dr. Miner organized 
“The First Universalist Church and Parish in Fellow- 
ship,’’ Alpheus Bull president, and Ira G. Hoyt clerk. 
The first meeting was held in Saunders Hall, March 8, 
1874. On the third of May a church was organized. 

Dr. Miner returned to Boston and the Rev. J. C. 
Snow of Auburn, Maine, was sent in his stead. Under 
his leading the new society made steady gains. Not 
so, however, with the old society. Facts had come 
to light which convinced the majority of their minis- 
ter’s unworthiness, and they wanted to be rid of him, 
but the differences in the past had been so acrimonious 
that, while acknowledging themselves to have been 


‘mistaken, they were more bitter than ever against 


their former associates of the First Parish in Fellow- 
ship, seemingly because the latter had been first to 
discover the error. Mr. Parker came back about 
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this time and used his efforts to unite the factions, 
but without avail. 

On July 5, Vandemark, with a smail following, set 
up what was advertised as the ‘First Independent 
Society,’ worshiping in Huddy’s Hall. The Rev. 


Augusta Chapin ministered to the remnant of the 
original society in Pacific Hall, and the Rev. J. C. 
Snow to the Parish in Fellowship in Saunders Hall. 
“Behold how good and how pleasant it is for 
brethren (and sistren) to dwell together in unity.” 


Theodore Parker--- Yankee Crusader’ 


Donald G. Lethrop 


H|HERE were men in those days—and also 
congregations. Parker didn’t preach a ser- 
monette derived from peculiar reactions to 
neal engaging situations on the part of the 
characters of the latest novel. His were no dainty 
drops of ‘sweetness and light”’ rounding out the “‘ser- 
vice’ into an esthetic whole. His preachments were 
discourses at least an hour long, dealing with the 
weightier matters of the law—illustrated and en- 
forced by data from all the sciences and histories of 
the world. First a proposition, then a brief—-then 
logic and facts rolling on in a mighty stream until it 
washed away the sands of doubt and came to its sum- 
marized conclusions in the great ocean of moral 
conviction. The amazing thing—people listened by 
the thousands. This would be comprehensible if it 
had been oratory that attracted. But Parker had none 
of this. His discourses were read from manuscript. 

The answer seems to lie in needed truth. The 
times explain. Never was intellectual clarification 
more needed by a people. Great issues were to be de- 
cided. Forces diametrically opposed were coming 
toa head. Action would be taken. How to act, that 
was the question. Reasons for acting were needed. 
The Civil War was yet to come. Reasons for refusing 
to believe the theologies based upon miracles, upon a 
wrathful God, a hell and eternal damnation, were 
likewise needed. The heart could not believe. Parker 
supplied the intellectual justifications for the growing 
emotional doubt. More, he supplied a substitute and 
raised religion to a higher level. There came to his 
congregation at the Music Hall not only some of Bos- 
ton’s best minds but also the poor, the unlearned, the 
dispossessed. They strained their heads trying to 
grasp the pointed references to physics, chemistry, 
biology and history. They were hungry to learn and 
be stimulated to seek until they found. They came 
for more and loved him the better. Parker writes: 
“Ministers told me I was preaching over the heads 
of the people; I only feared to preach below their 
feet.” Yet there were non-intellectual forces driving 
them to acquire for their minds what they were doing 
with their feet—even as there are today. 

It is for this reason that a biography of Theodore 
Parker at this moment is a timely thing. We need to 
be stimulated to go back and unearth the dead. Weiss 
and Frothingham are dry, and even the pages of 
Chadwick are yellowing slightly on the edges. There 
is enough modernity in Commager to make Parker 
alive again and bring him to our senses. His book has 
movement, life and color. We see the growing man— 
the evolvement of his principles, seized upon and 


*“Theodore Parker—Yankee Crusader,” by Henry Steele 
Commager. Little, Brown and Company. 339 pp. $3.00. 


brought down from Emerson’s transcendent sky, until 
they find expression in concrete application to this 
mundane world and are made to form a new heaven 
and a better earth. 

There is no figure in the history of American re- 
ligious liberalism who deserves more to have his story 
told than Theodore Parker. If this new biography 
can direct our attention to this man so that we will 
turn once more to the pages of his own written works 
it will be doing well. There is no finer statement of 
the purpose of the church than Parker’s first sermon 
as minister of the Twenty-eighth Congregational 
Society of Boston, entitled, ‘““The True Idea of the 
Christian Church.”’ His words are as true today as 
they were yesterday. 


A Christian church should be the means of reform- 
ing the world, of forming it after the pattern of Chris- 
tian ideas. It should therefore bring up the sentiments 
of the times, the ideas of the times, and the actions of 
the times, to judge them by the universal standard. 
In this way it will learn much and be a living church, . 
that grows with the advance of men’s sentiments, ideas, 
and actions, and while it keeps the good of the past 
will lose no brave spirit of the present day. It can teach 
much; now moderating the fury of men, then quicken- 
ing their sluggish steps. We expect the sins of com- 
merce to be winked at in the street; the sins of the 
state to be applauded on election days and in a Con- 
gress, or on the Fourth of July we are used to hear 
them called the righteousness of the nation. There 
they are often measured by the avarice or the ambition 
of greedy men. You expect them to be tried by pas- 
sion, which looks only to immediate results and partial 
ends. Here they are to be measured by Conscience and 
Reason, which look to permanent results and universal 
ends; to be looked at with reference to the Laws of 
God, the everlasting ideas on which alone is based the 
welfare of the world. Here they are to be examined 
in the light of Christianity itself. If the church be 
true, many things which seem gainful in the street and 
expedient in the senate-house, will here be set down as 
wrong, and ail gain which comes therefrom seen to be 
but a loss. If there be a public sin in the land, if a lie 
invade the state, it is for the church to give the alarm; 
it is here that it may war on lies and sins; the more 
widely they are believed in and practiced, the more are 
they deadly, the more to be opposed. Here let no false 
action of the public go without exposure or rebuke. 


Neither should we pass by without honor the 
laymen of Boston who called Parker from West Rox- 
bury, resolving ‘““That the Rev. Theodore Parker shall 
have a chance to be heard in Boston.”’ They too were 
men with a vision and a high prophetic notion of the 
church. Wherever we find the Parkers we find the 
men behind them. To them belongs great honor—for 
they have blazed a trail for those who follow after. 

Thus the Lexington farm boy, whose grand- 
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father, Captain Parker, led the Minute Men on the 
Common, carried forward the American principle of 
liberty and freedom, and took it to the religious world. 
He earned his living by teaching school and then went 
to Harvard, where he received his theological training. 
He got his first taste of German science and liked it. 
A voracious reader and student, he traversed the in- 
tellectual ground until he met with the men who were 
the progressive leaders of the day—Emerson, Ripley, 


Thoreau, Everett, Phillips and Garrison. Slowly but. 


surely his Unitarian orthodoxy falls away. Many of 
the bright young men, and old too, were leaving the 
churches. Parker not so, for he finds a new basis for 
his moral and spiritual conclusions. They are forth- 
rightly articulated when he preaches at the ordination 
of Charles Shackford on ‘‘The Transient and Perma- 
nent in Christianity.’’ The acme of religious radical- 
ism is here reached. The Bible is not the basis of re- 
ligion or of truth. God may yet have more Christs— 
than Jesus—to send forth upon the earth. Religion is 
rooted in the nature of man and in the very groves of 
the Cosmos. 

Then came the din. Orthodoxy let loose its vi- 
tuperation. It did not see that Parker came to fulfill 
the law and the prophets—rather than to destroy. 
Father Taylor, the sailors’ preacher, who “walked his 
pulpit like a quarter-deck,” said, ‘““This man says ‘we 
must destroy the Bible.’ Destroy this book,” placing 
it under his arm and patting its leaves, as he paced up 
and down the pulpit, “destroy this book! Before he 
has marred the gilding on one of its pages, that man 
will have been in hell so long that he won’t recollect 
that he was ever out of it.”’ Men prayed for his 
death. Unitarians closed their pulpits to him. Ef- 
forts outside the parish were made to oust him from 
West Roxbury. Later on, when the students of 
Harvard wanted him to deliver the baccalaureate ad- 
dress—the faculty was to prohibit him. He was hated 
among men. 

But he was also loved, for new things were astir. 
Then to Boston and the Melodeon and the Music 
Hall. Away from the countryside and Brook Farm, 
where the doctrines of Fourier were being tried by 
dangerous Americans—away from all that escape 
and a scholar’s life. The city called him to take the 
message to the masses. 

Collecting the largest private library in America, 
he poured his genius into his sermons. He had wanted 
to be a scholar. But there was one thing which pre- 
vented him. Commager has made an important con- 
tribution to our understanding of Parker when he 
points out that “here (in America) the greatest 
scholar was the most democratic, here the man of 
learning spoke to the whole of the people, not to an ex- 
clusive segment.”’ Parker’s moral nature—his con- 
cern for infusing the fruits of knowledge into the lives 
of people—caused him to carry his learning to the 
man in the street. He was a popularizer. He wanted 
to establish that close relationship between thought 
and action which is necessary for a true democracy. 
He wanted the vast storehouse of information and 
scientific truth to be unlocked for man’s more abun- 
dant life. He wanted no private property in knowledge. 
His desire was to share. It was another philosopher 
who once wrote, ‘‘It has heretofore been the province 


of philosophy to explain the world, now it is the 
business of philosophy to change it.” This was what 
Parker so intensely desired—to change the world. 
This was not only the preacher, the reformer, the 
moralist in him—but also the scientist. 

There is today a certain distrust of education, a 
casting of slurs upon theory, a recrudescence of anti- 
intellectualism. The Fascist movement abroad has 
played upon this fear and suspicion and has helped to 
further it. What is the cause of it? What is the 
remedy? It seems to us that Parker knew and had 
the solution. So long as philosophy, learning and 
theorizing are for a few and are indulged in for their 
own sake, we shall have caused.them to be attacked. 
When men of education refuse to use it for the amel- 
ioration of the lot of mankind, when they refuse to 
mix their intellects with the dirt of the earth, there 
will arise this spirit of contempt and mistrust for 
scholarship. Parker felt this keenly. His background 
would not let him forget it. He was a true democrat, 
and could not forget that thought has its obligations 
to the men and women who do the things which per- 
mit it to arise. ’ 

This Yankee farm-boy risen to power as Ameri- 
ca’s outstanding preacher, did not forget the men and 
women on whose backs he climbed to fame. His 
feeling for the common man was implied in his at- 
tacks on slavery, for he knew that the cause of free 
labor could not be advanced as long as black labor was 
in slavery. It was in his last year that he wrote in his 
“Experience as a Minister’: “So, the effort after 
nobleness of character is ever the same, clad in what- 
ever dress; the black washerwoman, on Negro Hill, as, 
with a frowsy broom, a mop, and tub or two, she keeps 
the wolf away from her unfathered babies, . . . . to 
me seems as grand as Paul preaching on Mars-Hill to 
the Athenian senators; nay, not less glorious than 
Jesus of Nazareth... .” 

Here is the true spirit of America. 


of the life abundant. Yet there were men in that 
day, and they are with us yet, who believed that it is 
unwise to rally knowledge and science in the cause of 
religion’s application and the emancipation of man- 
kind from poverty and war. 

Parker has been closely associated with the 
transcendentalists—those who spoke of “intuitive 


truths,” “moral order,” ‘categorical imperatives,” |} 


“divine laws.” And Parker did speak of them. Yet, 
as not only our biographer points out but also John 
White Chadwick, there is an inconsistency in Parker. 
His formal method was the articulation of transcen- 
dental truth—but in actual practice he used the induc- 
tive—the scientific technique. He was ahead of his 
time. There is a sociology in his sermons. He used 


statistics—he pointed to evidence—he induced his || 


conclusions from the evidence of the case. Moreover, 
the vehemence with which Parker used and appealed 
to factual evidence belies the transcendence—the 
a priore existence of truth. If there is a self-evidence 
of truths written in the human heart, why appeal to 
scientific data—why use history to prove a truth and 


induce an act or decision of justice? The answer, we | 
believe, is that in Parker the scientific and the ||| 


moral were nicely balanced. He had reacted against 


Here is the | 
humanity that makes of scholarship an instrument | 
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not only a mechanical theology but also a mechanica 
naturalism. The idea and the fact are two aspects of 
the same thing. There is a dialectical relationship 
between them. One acts and reacts upon the other. 
The world is a growing, progressing, organic thing. 
Parker’s desire, unconsciously perhaps—and in this 
his genius was still ahead of his time—was to plough 
back the thoughts of men into the soil of nature and 
society, and thus give direction and control to the 
total process. It is not that truth transcends the 
world of nature and of men, but rather that it trans- 
forms it. 

Who can deny that it was with such vital power 
and realism that Theodore Parker threw himself into 
life and made it more abundant for us who came after? 
He was against war. He says during the war on 
Mexico, “I would rather be right with God than wrong 
with my country.” Yet he was not a pacifist. He 
fought for the freedom of the slave with speech, with 
pen, in organized demonstrations on the streets of 


Rethinking 


Bruce W. 


es) HE task assigned to the present reviewer con- 
| fines itself to the Introduction and some of 
the “Supporting Documents” to the ‘“Re- 
22 port of the Commission of Appraisal to the 
American Unitarian Association,’ which deal with 
the rethinking of Unitarinaism. 

Nowhere perhaps is the present weakness of 
liberalism more aptly illustrated than in the frank 
opening question of the Introduction: “Whether the 

organized religious movement known as Unitarianism 
has any real function to perform in the modern 
world.”’ When one has in mind the personnel of the 
Unitarian churches, their individual success in prac- 
tical affairs, their high average of individual in- 
fluence in social and cultural life, the question whether 
an historic institution which their membership con- 
stitutes has any remaining reason for being, directs 
the diagnosis to a larger area. The Commission, while 
not stating the matter thus, goes at once to this wider 
field. It affirms that the pathological condition lies in 
religious liberalism—more broadly still in liberalism 
in general, economic, political, and religious. The 
question is, ““What is the disease which has brought 
liberalism itself to such a weakened condition?” 

p62. 
y a situation in which early liberal movements 
arose produced individualistic conceptions of religious 
liberty and of democracy in general: the identification 
of the philosophy of democracy with laissez-faire 
policy; and of religious liberty with “the right of each 
individual to think out his own religious beliefs and of 
each congregation to choose its own forms of worship 
and church polity. ... against the authority of 
creeds and ecclesiastical traditions” (p. 4). 

The method employed was an appeal to the in- 
dividual reason, believing ‘‘in its power to work out all 
the problems of human life liberated from ignorance, 
prejudice, and dogmatism.” Rk 

These conceptions are utterly ineffective in the 
changed situation of the present. They have “already 
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Boston, in meetinghouse, holding aloft the ideal of 
freedom. He organized John Brown’s campaign 
and collected money wherewith to finance insurrec- 
tion, and once said that only the slave himself could 
make himself free. Parker spoke against all the evils 
of his day, and brought the white light of truth to 
play upon them. He spoke of the evils of property’s 
misuse, and State Street began to fear him. He spoke 
against prostitution, the trade in liquor, the subjuga- 
tion of women, the superstition of sex and the leth- 
argy of the church. He socialized and applied his 
Christianity and made it march in the street. He 
brought an abounding energy, a ceaseless faith in 
man’s possibilities, a trust in the universe. He spoke 
in the ears of statesmen and brought the pressures of 
religion to bear on the moral fiber of all who touched 
him. And when they learned, one day in 1859, that 
he would speak no more, there were men in that time 
who let their eyes speak from the fullness of their 
hearts. 


Unitarianism 


Brotherston 


done serious damage to the cause of democracy every- 
where” (p. 4), not merely as a post-war effect, but as 
the fruit of a slow process of disillusionment; ‘‘the 
tide is today strongly moving in the direction of ar- 
bitrary and absolute authority.” 

The conviction of the Commission that this anti- 
liberal movement is not a true trend in history, but a 
repressive transition, is firmly expressed more than 
once: “Human progress is inextricably dependent on 
freedom, . . . . man will not for long abandon his 
devotion to liberty”’ (p. 62). ; 

The prime requisite, however, an adequate con- 
ception of freedom, is a most difficult problem. To 
make men free it is not enough to free them from re- 
straint (p. 62). You must provide instruments of 
life, even mechanical instruments. Moreover, among 
the requisites is authority itself. We wrongly “speak 
of freedom as though it meant to be free from all ex- 
ternal authority or influence.’”’ Genuine freedom is 
freedom with other people—to be free with—to share 
authority. The essence of freedom is deeper sharing. 
Such “freedom extends the range of my action, but it 
also evokes new qualities and taps new resources of 
my personality”’ (p. 62f). 

In the achievement of this freedom with, this 
shared authority religion plays a strategic part. 
For it has the function of providing the aims, the 
ends, of life, while science deals with means, methods, 
techniques (p. 64) for their fulfillment. In con- 
ceiving these ends liberal religion cannot defer to 
authority, it must create authority. ‘The only alter- 
native for absolute external authority is the authority 
which emerges when purposes are illuminated by in- 
telligence, when intelligence is accompanied by re- 
sponsibility and when responsibility becomes action.’ 
The rethinking of Unitarianism rests upon this re- 
thinking of liberalism. 

The present reviewer must dissent ‘from this 
basic position of the Commission that the cooperative 
intelligence (which certainly belongs to liberalism) 
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creates its authority. There is here a retreat, which 
the entire philosophic defense of liberalism seems to 
be making today, from the position necessary to lib- 
eralism and especially to religious liberalism, that 
there is an inner authority, effective in feeling and 
urgency even before it gets its direction by the social 
operation of intelligence. Liberalism postulates the 
ability of men together to arrange their affairs, in- 
dividual and social, without aid from arbitrarily im- 
posed authority. Almost the entire combined philo- 
sophie apologists for liberalism today, pragmatists, 
realists and idealists, by the method of their defense, 
vitiate this necessary moral and social ability. The 
pragmatist and realist will affirm in general that when 
a more inclusive integration of interest has been medi- 
ated by intelligence, it becomes logically self-evident 
that this more inclusive interest is better than a less 
inclusive. An idealist will maintain that, since values 
present themselves to the mind in a hierarchy, it is 
logically self-evident that in the presence of a lower 
value one ought to choose a higher value. The logical 
judgment being made, the feeling of obligation follows, 
and then comes action. 

But the Communists, our only really philosophi- 
eal critics, are constantly pointing out, in the persons 
of Sidney Hook, Reinhold Niebuhr, and others, that 
our cooperative intelligence even with logical self- 
evidence will not march. The liberals have assented 
to a psychology which finds all the force of feeling and 
conation behind the special interests, forces of special 
instincts and drives and action-tendencies. There 
is no original conation urgent toward social unities, 
no conation behind integration waiting to hear the 
voice of a Bright, or Cobden, or Lincoln, who gives 
direction to a spiritual urgency he did not create. 
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The cart is being put before the horse. All 
thought, said Lowell, begins in feeling as a base. 
Knowledge, in other spheres at least, is recognized as 
beginning vaguely in conation and feeling and being 
cleared up and given direction by intelligence. Life 
urgency champs the bit while held back for clear 
direction. The necessary postulate of liberalism of 
the moral, political, social, ability of men together un- 
aided by external forces is the postulate of an inner 
authority, an inner urgency whose satisfaction social 
intelligence only mediates. The urgency is directed 
and the authority is disclosed, not created. 

In this postulate we have the fundamental tenet 
of liberal religious faith, nor is it merely a humanistic 
principle. It reaches into metaphysics and inductively 
determines faith in God. When it is said, as Professor 
James Bissett Pratt says in the Report, that the tenets 
of liberal faith, though they must be held with strength, 
are yet relative and subject to change, it should be 
also said that it is possible to hold our faith with con- 
fidence, only because there is a very real limit to that 
relativity, just as there is a limit to the relativity of 
ethical standards. Historically the postulate of an 
inward authority has been as abiding and unchanging 
as the liberal spirit itself. It is as old as Jeremiah, 
who saw that the law of the Lord, the authoritative 
justice, is written in the hearts of all, and needed not 
the help of kings and princes who had met their 
nemesis in exile. It was the same tenet centuries 
later when Jesus gave it expression——“‘the kingdom of 
Heaven is within you.” It is true that ‘‘the surprises 
of the future will modify tenets of a liberal faith,”’ but 
only special tenets. An inner urgency in human na- 
ture toward peace on earth and good will is the north 
star of liberal faith in God and man. 


Experimentation with Definite Goals 


Clarence R. Skinner 


the first place, I feel that every religious 
B) Aj (liberal owes a debt of gratitude to the Uni- 
N@ Bi} tarians for the excellent work which has been 
Mod)} done by their Commission of Appraisal. 
While it may not be perfection, it is at least a very im- 
portant and effective facing of the facts. Other 
churches, it is to be hoped, may be inspired to follow 
the lead, for there is nothing more important to the 
world of religious organization than facing frankly all 
the realities, both internal and external, which con- 
front the churches of today. 

Dr. James Bissett Pratt has wisely raised the 
question of what liberalism really is, and has pointed 
out both the weaknesses and strengths of the tradi- 
tional liberal attitude. Unquestionably a great deal 
of dissatisfaction has been expressed during the past 
twenty-five years with the comparative impotency of 
religious liberalism. It seems to have misfired. While 
possessed of a common heritage of freedom it does not 
seem to succeed in discovering a real evangel, that is, 
a philosophy of life which arouses enthusiasm, moti- 
vates sacrifice, and sends men out into the world with 
a program. 

While Dr. Pratt recognizes that “it is impossible 
for an efficient and unified church to be entirely creed- 


J 


less,” and while he recognizes that Unitarianism is not 
wholly creedless, he does not seem to solve the prob- 
lem. The answer is to be found not so much in a 
statement of beliefs as in a program of action. The 
world seems to be in a situation where we need more 
than debate. The issues are so clearly drawn and are 
so important that younger people are demanding 
some means of translating their idealism into objec- 
tive reality. Communism and Fascism are developing 
out of youth. They are getting things done. They 
appeal to generosity, and millions stand ready to give 
in answer to that appeal. 

Liberalism must discover something more vigor- 
ous than merely fairness and logic. The truth is, sad 
to say, that the world is not motivated by reason 
wholly, and masses of people seldom become enthusi- 
astic over what may seem to be simply sound common 
sense. Rather, they are motivated by symbols of 
hope, and they desire something almost Messianic in 
its promise. Can the Unitarian group find these 
spiritual motivations, at the same time keeping the 
emphasis upon reason? 

The article by Professor Eduard C. Lindeman 
goes a little farther in pointing out a way. He has 
struck many positive notes with which the writer 
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heartily agrees. Experimentation with the object of 
arriving somewhere is probably the best means for 
Unitarians to follow. Experimentation in and of it- 
self is too feeble an objective if we wish to create per- 
sonal devotion and effective religious organization. 
We do not live by tentative experiments; we live by 
affirmation. Can experimentation discover some 
new affirmations which will have the ring of authority 
and which will evoke genuine enthusiasm? 

For some time the writer has tried to bring before 
groups of liberals the idea of setting up a community 
which could undertake in a scientific way the task of 
constructing a social order on the basis of liberalism 
rather than on the basis of coercion and authority. 
This may seem like too presumptive a task, or it may 
beget visions of Brook Farm with its collection of 
exotic individualists. That is not what I have in 
mind. 

If liberals are to prove their case they have got to 
demonstrate the fact that they can build better and 
more wisely than anyone else; and by building a com- 
munity I do not mean to emphasize brick and stone, 
but rather to build a fellowship of human beings who 
can achieve together larger, deeper, and freer life. 

Concretely this suggestion could mean that a 
thousand liberal families might be set off in an at- 
tractive territory somewhere within the state of 
Conchusetts to work out a series of human relation- 
ships so satisfactory that they would become a symbol 
for the liberal way of life. The following problems 
would be confronted: good housing; sanitation; crime; 
education; race relations; ethics; religion; recreation; 
esthetic appreciation, ete. Both Fascism and Com- 
munism are demonstrating before the world some 
solution to these age-old problems; they are doing 
things, and this demonstration is evoking enthusiasm 


all over the world. The proposals of liberalism seem 
so innocuous that they do not attract sufficient at- 
tention to counter-balance the enormous interest in 
the more authoritative movements. The only way 
religion ever survives is to show people a way of life. 
What I am proposing is to take Professor Lindeman in 
earnest, and to set up for him and others associated 
with him an adequate laboratory where a way of life 
could be worked out. 

Lacking the willingness to go so far, could we not 
set up within the frame of our present social order a 
series of experiments and demonstration centers for 
liberalism? Could Unitarians, for instance, go into 
the South and set up a cooperative farm in which the 
principle of race relations might be worked out? 
Could they set up in the North an industrial plant in 
which the economic problems are solved by the 
liberal spirit? Could they set up a certain limited 
number of churches, widely divergent in form, for the 
purpose of finding out what people will respond to, 
what constitutes an effective service? Is there cour- 
age enough in the liberal movement to get behind a 
humanist society, give it the funds to work with, and 
tell it to demonstrate? Could we likewise get behind 
another group that would experiment with modern 
methods of esthetic worship, and another, trying out 
the prophetic ministry free from economic entangle- 
ments? 

In these few words I have tried to indicate my 
reaction to the problems touched upon in these two 
chapters. The suggestions of Professor Lindeman 
are too good to drop into desuetude. They ought 
to be taken up by a body of determined liberals who 
will not be satisfied with less than finding a way of 
life which will make some real contribution toward 
the perplexing problems of modern living. 


The Appraisal Report on Worship 


Willard L. Sperry 


=q|T is reassuring to turn those pages of the Report 
of the Commission of Appraisal which deal 
with the subject of worship. They have a 
true feeling for the values of historic tradi- 
tion, yet they are prophetic in their concern for the 
future. 

The William Belden Noble lecturer at Harvard 
for the current academic year said in one of his ad- 
dresses: ““What is the task of the Christian Church? 
Primarily to be itself, and not to do anything at all. 
All that it does is secondary and expressive of what 
itis. . . . And so far it may truly be said, if we know 
enough of what the word means, that worship is the 
business of its life.” a 

As I read the Commission’s chapter on worship, 
drafted by President Aurelia H. Reinhardt of Mills 
College, it would concur in that last sentence. The 
report is unequivocal on this matter: “There is visible 
proof that the liberal churches cannot exist unless 
worship remains a distinctive and fundamental exer- 
cise of the congregation.” This sentence clears the 
air and recalls all of us to what is the one distinctive 
task of the church. 

Culturally there is nothing else that the church 


does—making of addresses on religious subjects, dis- 
cussion of ethical issues, maintaining philanthropies, 
agitating for reforms in the structure of society— 
which may not be as properly done by other institu- 
tions, and which will not be, in many instances, 
better done by organizations other than the church. 
All of these concerns are, on any decent definition of 
religion, the interests and duties of religiously minded 
persons. None of them falls outside the great circle 
drawn by the religious idea. But when it comes to the 
institutional division of labors we are under bonds to 
avoid useless duplication and wasteful competition. 
The one area in the domain of man’s total activities 
unclaimed by any other institution is the conduct of 
public worship. That fact in itself would seem to in- 
dicate the opportunity before the church and to de- 
fine its first duty to society. Of eachifof the other pe- 
ripheral concerns we can say, with absolute fidelity 
to the facts, what the Report says of the sermon, the 
social experiment, and estheticism in general, “‘It is 
not the unique task of the church.” 

The chapter on worship is well balanced, and 
addressed to the convictions and the practice of the 
free churches. It recognizes that forms of worship 
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erow out of history and cannot be manufactured out of 
hand. They are organisms, not mechanisms. The 
report stresses, properly, the life processes which 
mature adequate vehicles for public worship. 

Furthermore, the chapter dwells on a difficulty 
which is quite familiar to all churches in which the 
hereditary principle of the rights of individual con- 
science bulks large. Our worship has been too much at 
the mercy of individual dissenters. In our attempt to 
delete items unacceptable to this member of the con- 
gregation or that, we have allowed the critical spirit 
to usurp the place which belongs to the creative spirit. 
You cannot arrive at a convincing order of worship 
merely by negating what has existed in the past. 
You must allow for the free operation of the temper 
which in the first instance begot forms of worship 
which are now impossible for us, because of their 
theological errors or infelicities. 

The Commission as a whole, in its prefatory para- 
graphs on this subject, notes ‘the widespread and in- 
sistent demand for some method of deepening the 
spiritual life within the corporate fellowship of our 
churches.” It concedes that this cannot be achieved 
by private devotions, but must be attained by a 
common endeavor which shall be essentially poetic 
in its genius. 

I should like to commend, in particular, those 
sections of the report which deal with the opportunity 
that free churches have for corporate experiment in 
the field of public worship. We are feeling our way in 
this area. Up to date proposed reforms in public 
worship have been far too generally either the sugges- 
tions of a single individual, usually a minister, or re- 
ports of committees to conferences. You cannot reach 
your end in that way. It has been the fate of most 
reports on improved orders of worship for non-liturgi- 


cal churches to be received, accepted and “‘filed.”’ 
That is their entombment. 

I have been quite clear, for some time now, that 
the next step in this pilgrimage toward our ideal must 
be some sort of understanding or compact entered into 
by a minister and his people, that he and they will 
conscientiously give themselves to sincere experiment 
in the field. It is the privilege and the prerogative of 
churches congregationally ordered, to be able to make 
such adventures without interference from authorities 
ecclesiastically “fon high.” The liturgical churches, 
or those with central authority, have to move much 
more slowly. We are the free-moving, mobile part of 
the church in its entirety. , 

The report labors this point, and to good pur- 
pose. The stronger churches are in a position to help 
the weaker by their own bold experimenting. They 
are also in position to pioneer for other denominations. 
But I am satisfied that you cannot tell whether an 
““mproved order of worship”’ is really an improvement, 
unless it has been arrived at in the first instance by 
something like the common mind of the whole con- 
gregation concerned, and then vindicated by a con- 
siderable period of trial. One Sunday, or two, does 
not suffice to test a new order of worship. You need 
a year, perhaps many years. We cannot force the 
pace of history here. On the other hand we are free, 
by virtue of the polity of all congregationally organ- 
ized bodies, to spy out better lands not ‘yet occupied. 

In short, this section of the Commission’s Report 
seems to me eminently accurate, sane, and prophetic 
of better things to come. Heaven send that the | 
churches most immediately concerned do not content | 
themselves with “‘filing’”’ the chapter on worship, but 
address themselves, congregation by congregation, to 
giving substance to what is here hoped for. 


Devotional Meditations Day by Day 


Effie McCollum Jones 


Monday, May 4—Feeling after Divine Fellowship 


No man hath seen God at any time. . . . Hereby know we 
that we dwell in him, and he in us, because he hath given us of 
his spirit—1 John 4 : 12-138. 


Every age finds expression for its idealisms, which following 
ages crystallize into creeds. So do ideas about the Power within 
all life become set into primitive pictures, which later ages re- 
fuse. Perhaps no one can conceive of ultimate spiritual reality 
in any fashion except his own. Many, repelled by ideas about 
God that are material and narrow, imagine that they do not be- 
lieve in God at all. The clothes of another do not fit us; the 
ideas of another do not quicken us. So we are challenged to find 
our personal answer to the eternal question—‘‘Where is thy 
God?” 


As the hart panteth after the water brooks, so panteth my 
soul after thee,O God. My soul thirsteth for God, for the living 
God.—Psalm 42 : 1-2. 


Read Isaiah 40 : 25-31, 


Prayer: Our Father and Friend, we long to enter into the 
quiet sanctuary of our own souls, there to find some assurance 
that in its essence all life is quickened and sustained by an over- 
brooding tenderness which is ready to satisfy the needs of our 
inmost life. Our greatest need is for spiritual comfort and com- 
panionship, and we would learn that Thou hast made us for Thy- 
self, and in Tny Light we long to see that light which never was 


on land or sea, but which lights everyone that comes into life. 
Ilumine our lives, we pray. Amen. 


Tuesday, May 5—Experiencing God 


Unto thee I lift up mine eyes, O thou that dwellest in the 
heavens.—Psalm 128 : 1. 


Our hardest task is to define our idea of God. No one is 
satisfied with any form of words. The infinite always eludes us. 
A picture of God that satisfies at some times is meaningless at 
others. But all are conscious of a Reality, greater than our ex- 
periences or ourselves, that will not be compassed by names or 
definitions. It shines in glimpses of beauty, speaks in some 
silence, strengthens and soothes in time of need. Words do not 
matter. What is vital is that we shall become aware of di- 
vinity manifesting in all things—‘‘Each in His Own Tongue.” 


The works of the Lord are great, sought out of all them that 
have pleasure therein. His work is honorable and glorious: 
and his righteousness endureth forever.—Psalm 111 : 2-3. 


Read Genesis 28 : 10-18. 


Prayer: Open our eyes, our Father, and give us understand- 
ing, that we may see the beauty and order of our world as a reve- 
lation of the wisdom and power that called them forth and 
brought us to dwell in the midst of wonder and majesty. May we 
not be of those who, having eyes, yet are blind to the meaning of 
this fair fabric by which we are surrounded. Speak to us through 
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cloud and sunshine, sound and silence, until we are able to be- 


hold wonderful things by means of Thy law of wisdom and 
power. Amen. 


Wednesday, May 6—The Moral Law in Our Nature 
Through faith we understand that the worlds were framed 
by the word of God, so that things which were seen were not 
made of things which do appear.—Hebrews 11 : 3. 


Everyone is moved sometimes by a sense of the majesty of 
the heavens, and in the procession of the seasons, and by all 
those manifestations about which it is possible to know at least 
some surface facts. Thoughtful minds go on to think about the 
correspondence between the visible and the invisible evidences 
of purpose. They find within themselves another world of 
forces, dimly sensed, that lay hold on a realm of mystery more 
awe-inspiring than the world we see. The philosopher, Kant, 
said two things filled him with awe—the starry heavens above 
and the moral law within. 


There is a spirit in man: and the inspiration of the Almighty 
giveth them understanding.—Job. 32 : 8. 


Read Psalm 8. 


Prayer: Infinite Spirit of power and wisdom, we ask that 
we may find within our own nature something of insight and 
purpose to lead us to a closer understanding of Thy will and law. 
May we be brought to see how Thou art speaking to the hearts 
of Thy children by means of every instinct of sympathy and 
aspiration. May we grow to love the true and the good, and 
to rise above the things that hinder and hurt. May the wisdom 
from above lift and strengthen our hearts. In the name of 
our Elder Brother we ask this. Amen. 


Thursday, May 7—-A Moral Guide Within 
Be still, and know that I am God.—Psalm 46 : 10. 


When we rise above argument and definition something 
within us responds to order, beauty, power, around us. We find 
it easy to believe that life is related to a spiritual Reality of 
which we are never fully aware and never wholly indifferent. 
That Reality challenges us to rise to the level of our highest in- 
stincts, gives us no rest until we make our best yet better. “The 
little spark of celestial fire called conscience” lights our way to 
finer living. As we grow sensitive to right and wrong we begin 
to experience both an inward peace and a relentless urge. 


And the glory of the Lord shall be revealed, and all flesh 
shall see it together.—Isaiah 40 : 5. 


Read 1 Kings 19 : 9-14. 


Prayer: Our Father in heaven, amid all the turmoil and 
confusion in which so much of our lives is spent, we want to learn 
how to find or make for ourselves a little space of quietness and 
expectation, where we may feel that we come near to the heart 
of wisdom and insight. Speak Thou to us, we pray, and help us 
to strive for the listening ear and the understanding heart, that 
we may have light in our souls. In Jesus’ name we bring this 
petition. Amen. 


Friday, May 8—We Create Power by Our Moral Sense 
And have put on the new man, which is renewed in knowl- 
edge after the image of him who created him.—Colossians 3 : 10. 


Forces that shape our lives are many and various. Some 
lead upward, others drag us down. Successful living consists in 
cultivating an increasing sensitiveness to the quality of our ac- 
tions. To offset our age of material power, which too much ex- 


ploits the selfish side of our nature, a deep love of right actions, » 


of beautiful and unselfish conduct, develops in us a strength and 
steadfastness whicn virtually make us new creatures. Religious 
faith, with its emphasis on following an ideal, literally empowers 
its followers so that they are no longer shaped by the world but 
begin to remake it. 

Therefore, if any man be in Christ he is a new creature; old 
things are passed away; behold, all things are become new.— 
2 Corinthians 5 : 17. 
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Read Ephesians 4 : 20-32. 


Prayer: Dear Father of our spirits, we grow weary with 
our tedious ways and need some deep revealing of strength and 
love and goodness from above. Thou art able to lift us from our 
selfishness and give us a vision of the breadth and depth and joy 
of a life lived for the things that feed and quicken our spirits. 
Open our eyes, that we may behold something of the wonder and 
beauty that come with spiritual insight. Amen. 


Saturday, May 9—Training the Moral Understanding 


The wicked worketh a deceitful work; but to him that soweth 
righteousness shall be a sure reward.—Proverbs 11 : 18. 


No moral quality, good or bad, comes by chance. “Each 
man’s life the outcome of his former living is.’”’ Character is a 
matter of sowing and reaping, and we are what we are today be- 
cause we have done and thought as we did in our yesterdays. 
Beautiful personality is the wonder of creation, but its growth is 
no miracle. It conforms to the law of cause and effect. It is 
possible for one to build beauty and symmetry of character by 
choosing fine ideals, living with tnem and by them and making 
his daily life correspond to that chosen plan. 


Sow to yourselves in righteousness, reap in mercy; ... . 
for it is time to seek the Lord, till he come and rain righteous- 
ness upon you.—Hosea 10 : 12. 


Read Galatians 6 : 1-9. 


Prayer: Teach us to be grateful, our Father, that we are 
taught by every experience the law of seedtime and harvest. 
We would sow to our own life’s enriching, and not to our de- 
struction. Grant to us a will to seek and love the things that are 
true and honest and unselfish, that we may grow toward the 
ideal set before us in the life of the Master of all our hearts, 
Jesus, our Eider Brother. Amen. 


Sunday, May 10—Strength Comes from Following Con- 
science 


But we all, with open face beholding as in a glass the glory 
of God, are changed into the same image from glory to glory.— 
2 Corinthians 5 : 18. 


Moral understanding and appreciation must be cultivated 
and developed by exercise, like every other quality of our per- 
sonality. We shall be transformed into the likeness of those 
ideas which we love and try to imitate. Choosing to follow con- 
science when drawn another way by temptation does for our 
character what exercise does for our muscles. We acquire moral 
tone and strength, spiritual power and quality, by seeing that our 
hourly choices are brought into line with the spiritual pattern 
we select. This means that one must chart and steer a course in 
life instead of drifting with the world’s current. 


But we glory in tribulation also; knowing that tribulation 
worketh patience; and patience, experience; and experience, 
hope; and hope maketh not ashamed; because the love of God 
is shed abroad in our hearts.—Romans 5 : 8-5. 


Read Psalm 84. 


Prayer: Almighty Father, we are distressed because the 
way often seems hard for our feet and we shrink from trial and 
struggle. Remind us again and again that whom the Lord 
loveth He chasteneth, that we Thy children may grow in strength 
and power by every obstacle we rise above. Help us to remem- 
ber that in due season we reap the harvest of our efforts in 
stronger hearts and braver spirits. Give us inward peace and an 
abiding faith, we pray in confident trust. Amen. 

* 1 * 

Mr. Hearst thinks it is a horrible trespass upon constitu- 
tional personal rights for the Senate to seize private telegrams. 
So it would seem to be. But what was it when a little while ago 
Mr. Hearst was demanding of Congress that it seize the records, 
papers and ransack the files of American universities to see if 
seditious and communistic hotbeds might not be disecovered?— 
Charlotte (N.C.) Observer. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


A RED-HOT TOWNSENDITE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have just laid down my copy of The Christian Leader of 
this date (April 4) which contains another libelous reference to 
the Townsend Plan. I can understand why stock market gam- 
blers, munitions makers, and professionai politicians take the 
attitude they do toward the plan, but why a presumably intelli- 
gent man wearing a Universalist label should take the same at- 
titude is beyond my comprehension. 

I am sending you a page from the Townsend Weekly con- 
taining an itemized statement from one of the organizers who 
was paid a “large income,” and asking you to bear in mind the 
fact that the Townsend Weekly must be able to prove the truth 
ef every word printéd therein. 

I may say for your information that I am secretary of one 
of our local Townsend clubs, and all the money received by the 
club and paid to the area manager passes through my hands, 
therefore I know what the method of procedure is. 

I know that out of the money paid to him he must pay those 
on salary, such as stenographers, he must pay rent, telephone, 
postage, and all other overhead expenses as well as his own 
traveling expenses. 

And let me tell you that only a man devoted to a cause 
would put in the long hours that he does, traveling day and 
night, for the paltry sum there is left for his personal remun- 
eration. 

In common fairness will you not confine your statements to 
facts that you ean personally vouch for? 

Ethel B. Long. 

Peoria, Jil. 


No, dear Madam, common fairness requires that we en- 
deavor to get at the truth of situations and not confine ourselves 
to facts that we personally can vouch for. If you have no faith 
in the sworn testimony of Townsend agents before the Congres- 
sional Committee, we suggest that you send for ‘Information 
Service,” April 11 issue, put out by the Department of Research 
and Education of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America, 105 E. 22d St., New York. 

The Editor. 
* * 


NO NEED TO REWRITE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I received a few days ago a very friendly letter from Dr. 
Frank Durward Adams commenting on the fact that I received 
twenty-one new members on Easter, and suggesting that if I 
use any technique not commonly employed, I write a letter to 
“Reactions” about it. I assume that Dr. Adams wrote a simi- 
lar letter to “‘Connie’”’ Greenway and Seth Brooks, both of whom 
outdid me plenty. 

T can’t say that I use any uncommon methods in trying to 
persuade folks to join the church. I can only tell you what I do. 
In the first place, on the first Sunday in Lent, I announce from 
the pulpit that new members will be received on Haster, and that 
the pastor will conduct weekly a preparatory class. I make a 
similar announcement every Sunday during Lent. This year I 
mentioned that there would be a candlelighting ceremony in 
connection with the reception of the new members—a simple, 
impressive ceremony. 

I alsc make a plea in church school, and in addition talk it 
over with the teachers individually and as a group at a regular 
teachers’ conference. 

Then I do personal work all through the Lenten season. I 
also use the press, including an item on church membership with 
my church notices each week. 

I devote one Sunday service during Lent to a talk on church 
membership. I try to make everything converge to that candle- 
lighting ceremony at the altar on Easter. 

The reception of new members comes at the close of the 


_ fessor of Theology till 1905. 


regular service, the candidates coming forward while choir and 
congregation are singing two verses of a consecration hymn. 

I made at least one slip-up. I discovered after the service, 
that if, after I had received the twenty-one, I had asked, ‘‘Are 
there others who wish to join at this time?” there would have 
been more to report. Others were apparently ready. 

To take care of that, I announced Sunday that our goal 
now is more members on Pentecost or Whitsunday, and another 
candlelighting ceremony. There is, of course, a sag or bogging 
down after Haster, and I think we should do our best to cushion 
it as much as possible. There should be more emphasis on the 
continuing of Baster spirit. 

Any minister can increase his membership if he wants to. 
This is a highly-competitive field, and not a large one at that. 
Just the desire and persisting endeavor produce the results. 

Perhaps I should add that I make a practice of getting in 
contact with newcomers in town. Many of my new members 
have come from this source; and very few of them were ever 
Universalists, or perhaps they were and didn’t know it. At 
least they had never belonged to a Universalist church. 

If this is of any value, and worthy of your columns, you 
have my permission to rephrase it in your inimitable diction and 
pass it on to the readers of ‘‘Reactions.”’ 

Frederic A. Mooney. 


Palmer, Mass. 
k * 


FROM A MINISTER IN THE NORTHWEST 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

We also have this Townsend humbug to fight. It stands 
in the way of ail reform. Maultitudes are confident that it is 
only a matter of a few months until all earthly needs will be 
met by this plan. It is one of the most intense bits of fanaticism 
with which we have had to deal. Some of our liberal ministers 
have been giving it active support. In the main, it has received 
strong orthodox support, probably on account of its messianic 
character. ‘The whole Fundamentalist psychology envisages 
revolutionary changes coming about by pressing the proper 
button. 

W. 


* * 


DR. BRIGHAM PAYS TRIBUTE TO DR. FISHER 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Lewis Beals Fisher was called to the higher life, passing quietly, 
March 22. He attained a ripe age, full of joy in the love of a host 
of friends, and honored by notable service in behalf of Universalism. 

He was born in Charlotte (now Ayres), Maine, April 30, 
1857. His education was at Phillips Andover Academy and at 
St. Lawrence Theological School. The latter conferred the degree 
of D. D. upon him in 1901, and he received the LL. D. from 
Buchtel, Akron, Ohio, in 1907. 

After a pastorate of three years at Ellisburg and Henderson, 
N. Y. (1881-1884), he went to the Second Church at Rochester, 
N. Y. It was here that he met Fannie Amelia Shaw, whom he 
married October 4, 1886. Mrs. Fisher was a devoted wife and 
mother, living until March 8, 1981. Their three sons and one 
daughter survive to cherish their memory—Sara Carolyn Fisher, 
Robert Collyer, Daniel Jerome, and Lewis Lathrop Fisher. 

At the close of these ten years in the ministry, Dr. Fisher 
went to St. Lawrence Theological School, where he taught as pro- 
Here he was friend to all his stu- 
dents, ever ready with helpful hand or word. In 1905 he was 
called to the presidency of Lombard College at Galesburg. These 
seven years as president were hard and strenuous. All small col- 
leges need money above all. He made a financial campaign, and 
raised a $100,000 fund for the school. 

Lombard decided to affiliate the Ryder Divinity department 
with the University of Chicago Theological School, in accord with 
a new policy of this university. So the department was moved to 
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Chicago and Dr. Fisher was appointed dean to give the venture 
standing. ‘The work here in Chicago from 1912 to 1923 was 
supplemented by Sunday preaching in widely scattered Univer- 
salist churches and in addressing conventions and gatherings of 
liberals through the Mid-West. 

Becoming interested in the West-side Redeemer Church, 
where he had preached for a number of months, he resigned as 
dean of Ryder and became the settled pastor of this historic church. 
Here he remained to the time of its union with the Oak Park Unity 
Church, a few months before his death. 

Thus he rounded out more than a half century of splendid 
service in behalf of the Universalist faith. He began and con- 
cluded his career with a decade of preaching to devoted congre- 
gations. 

Dr. Fisher was foremost a preacher, forceful, convincing, and 
inspiring. His was a genial, optimistic spirit, with a humor that 
was winsome and often whimsical. He loved everybody and won 
their undying friendship. Truly he was a worthy and efficient 
servant of the living God, and has entered into the joy of his Lord. 

L. Ward Brigham. 


An obituary of Dr. Fisher appeared in our issue of April 4. 
The Editor. 


x * 


A STORY ABOUT NEWMAN 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

At the death of Cardinal Newman one of the monks said, 
“Sing ‘Lead Kindly Light,’ ” and the answer came, “No, not 
sing ‘Lead Kindly Light’—he has found the Light.” 

A Catholic priest told me this story. I came home and 
ere I closed my eyes that night I had written “I’ve Found the 
Light,’”’ April 17, 1918. It was sung for the first time at the 
funeral of my boy August 31, 19138. He was seventeen years old. 


I’ve found the Light I’ve sought in vain so long, 
To guide me home; 

It shines before me as I journey on 
T’wards Father’s Throne. 

I love that Light, so bright it cannot fade; 

’T will guide me on Life’s Journey, shine or shade. 


T’ll keep that Light before me all the while 
As I go on; 

’T will keep me e’er from falling by the way 
As I press on. 

And as I journey to my place of rest, 

I know my Father’s hand will give the best. 


And when at last my race of life is o’er, 
And I go home, 
V’ll see that Light, ’twill guide me to His Throne 
And my dear home. 
I’m glad that Light is now so strong, so clear, 
’Tis mine, the path to show, the way to cheer. 
, Arthur E. Fitch. 


Palmer, Mass. 


A TRIBUTE TO LEWIS B. FISHER 


To the Editor of the Leader: ; 
I think perhaps my personal feelings on hearing of the 


passing of Dr. Lewis B. Fisher have been similar in degree with 
all those whose good fortune it was to know him in any degree of 
friendship and brotherhood. I doubt if anyone blessed with 
‘such privilege could ever be anything less than a Universalist 
thereafter. To me he typifies.all that it takes to measure up to 
Universalism, and while doubtless he had moments less serene 
than those usual in his public appearance, I never knew any- 
one in ali my life who displayed a more confident, but withal 
humble, demeanor—he lived his Universalism and it exuded 
from the very atmosphere which he created and moved in wher- 


ever he went. 


He was among the first I ever heard preach Universalism. 
There was that about his easy approach to any subject he was 
called upon to present or any gathering which he was called upon 
to address that was at once unique and bordering upon the ul- 
timate—and it was not an effort, nor a task for him to speak, 
possessing as he did a background of rich experience that was 
more or less compelling in all its completeness of expression. 

I never allowed an opportunity pass to secure him, and his 
last sermons in southern Illinois were preached in Rose Hill 
church upon my invitation, as his first were at Beecher City, 
while I resided there. I heard him, again at my suggesting him, 
as the speaker in Logansport, Ind.—ever and always he was mas- 
ter of the situation and his own serene self. 

The one moment, however, that came to my mind instantly 
upon reading of his death, was when he was called upon at a 
meeting of the board with ministers once in Chicago, and extem- 
poraneously delivered what was designated by.our visiting Gen- 
eral Superintendent as a benediction. He was not pessimistic, 
but he possessed an optimism that bordered upon tears for a 
world.that came to an end in 1914, the world in which he was 
born, educated and was still living. It was a benediction, and no 
one who heard that extempore bit of philosophy that fell from 
Dr. Fisher on that occasion will ever forget the incident. 

He has passed to the immortality of reunion with his beloved 
companion who set out for that place just a few years ago. He 
did not live in the dark here, he is in the greater light of im- 
mortality there! 

Wm. D. Harrington. 

Metropolis, Ill. 


* * 


THE WORK IN NORTH CAROLINA 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

After my very brief visit to some of our Universalist centers 
in North Carolina, it would be presumptuous to express an 
authoritative opinion upon all phases of the work being done 
there. I do, however, feel justified in saying and in wanting 
fellow Universalists to know that it is a greatly needed work, 
and that those engaged in it are giving themselves whole-heartedly 
to its many problems. 

We in New England, where Universalism is known and 
Universalists are accepted on the same plane as other Protes- 
tants, can understand only with difficulty what it must be to 
meet patiently and graciously the antagonism of the extreme 
Orthodox who seem to be in the majority in the South. This 
our ministers and their wives are doing. Slowly perhaps, but 
surely, they are winning their way, earning the respect of the 
communities and the good will of leading citizens. And behind 
them is the earnest faith and loyalty of their parishioners. Cer- 
tain of their successes are quite apparent, cthers less quickly 
noticed are equally important. Mistakes may be made, but we 
have reason to be confident and optimistic. We may never be 
a big church in the South, probably will not, but we can make 
our influence felt. Even where the number of avowed Uni- 
versalists is small, excellent work is done through the press, 
correspondence, and distribution of literature. The results of 
our work are not to be measured by numbers, important as 
these are. 

Each of our North Carolina centers has its own peculiar 
character and problems, and therefore may call for somewhat 
different abilities in ministers. In my brief visit, which did not 
include every center, it seemed to me the W. N. M. A. had shown 
wisdom in those it had chosen for work in this field. The need 
to be emphasized, in my opinion, is the necessity for strong sup- 
port from the North. North Carolina Universalists are con- 
tributing more and more to the support of their churches. This 
is as it should be, but financial help for greater advertising of 
our faith and‘the help that comes from a sympathetic interest 
on our part expressed in other ways than money are vital needs, 
for the expansion and permanence of Universalism in this state. 

Alice L. G. Andrews. 

Arlington, Mass. 
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The address of the W. N. M. A. is 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE JAPANESE DOLL HOUSE 


Plans are being made to have a very in- 
teresting series of meetings at Universalist 
Headquarters two afternoons sometime 
the latter part of May. At this time, Miss 
Ruth Downing has offered to display 
her exquisite Japanese Doll House, so 
complete in every detail of furnishing, 
even to the electric lighting, and to talk 
informally to her guests. The invitation 
to visit her at 16 Beacon Street is ex- 
tended to all, and we hope that there will 
be a splendid gathering both afternoons. 

The dates have been tentatively set 
for Wednesday, May 27, and Thursday, 
May 28, and the hours will be given you 
very soon. If there seems to be a suf- 
ficient interest, it may be possible to have 
the Japanese house on exhibition Satur- 
day, May 80. This would give children an 
opportunity to see it, and they are in- 
tensely interested in it everywhere it has 
been shown. In Washington one could 
always see a group of children gathered 
about the little house in the Exhibit Room, 
and so it has been in the homes where Miss 
Downing has been able to display it. 

Mrs. Edwin R. Sampson, chairman of 
Japan. Work for the W. N. M. A., and 
Mrs. Percy R. Moody, chairman of Japan 
Work for the W. U. M. S. of Massachu- 
setts, will act as hostesses. 

ES * 


DRILLS ARE AT WORK 


The Clara Barton Birthplace Commit- 
tee, through its chairman, Miss Gertrude 
’M. Whipple, and the chairman of house and 
grounds on this committee, Miss Clara 
Adams, wastes no time when once an im- 
provement is authorized at the birthplace 
of Clara Barton. Miss Whipple and Miss 
Adams have been busy finding the right 
concern to install the new artesian well, 
and their efforts have been rewarded, the 
contract is signed, and Miss Whipple re- 
ports that while at North Oxford on April 
23 they had the satisfaction of “actually 
seeing the drilling machine at work.” 
And what a satisfaction that is to all of us 
who have been intimately concerned with 
the welfare of the property in North Ox- 
ford and the Clara Barton Camp! When 
one considers that there in the summer 
months we are operating what might be 
termed a small hospital unit, with the 
added strain on our water supply which 
this involves; that the camp, starting in 
1926 with fourteen children and a staff 
of five, has grown to thirty children and a 
staff of fifteen, one realizes the anxiety 
with which that water supply has been 
watched, and the really ‘‘close calls’ which 
occurred once or twlce during the last 
summer. With this splendid new artesian 
well, there should be an ample supply of 
water for all uses and a good reserve. And 
adequate water supply came first in the 


list of needed improvements. Next comes 
a new and better sewerage system, and 
equally necessary for the welfare of the 
camp is a new kitchen and dining-room 
unit. We are glad that our work has 
grown so wonderfully that we have out- 
grown our first quarters. That is as it 
should be. 

Just now we are thinking about Flag 
Day and our annual “‘open house” day at 
the Clara Barton Birthplace. The calen- 
dar tells us this day falls on a Sunday this 
year, so instead of observing it that day, 


we have decided upon June 13—a Satur- 
day. We hope this will mean that many 
of our young people and men, who have 
not been able to come in the middle of a 
week, will find it possible to enjoy the hos- 
pitality of the Clara Barton Birthplace 
Committee on Saturday, June 13, and en- 
joy the program and the good-fellowship. 
Of course we expect more than the usual 
large delegations of our women. 

Long tables are spread in the barn with 
attractive articles for sale on this day, and 
your contribution to them will be greatly 
appreciated by the Clara Barton Birth- 
place Committee. 

The new camp suits are beginning to 
come in, and they are most attractive. 


Our Young People 


The National Y. P. C. U., 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


INTERNATIONAL YOUTH CON- 
FERENCE 


We are glad to be able to announce the 
program for the International Liberal 
Youth Conference at Star Island (Isles 
of Shoals), Portsmouth, N. H., Aug. 15-22. 

The Conference theme is: ‘““The Function 
of Religious Freedom in a World of Rising 
Authorities.” 

The main speaker will be Dr. Clarence 
R. Skinner, Dean of Tufts College School 
of Religion, who will give a series of five 
lectures on the subject. 


The Program 
Saturday, August 15 


8.00 p. m. Opening of Conference— 
Address of welcome by chairman, Rev. 
Max A. Kapp of Fitchburg, Mass. Re- 
sponse by Rev. H. Stewart Carter, London, 
England, president of the Leyden Inter- 
national Bureau. 

Three minute addresses by representa- 
tives of countries present. 


Sunday, August 16 

10.00 a.m. Church service. Sermon by 
Dr. Sydney B. Snow, president Mead- 
ville Theological School. Subject: ‘The 
Priceless Heritage of Religious Freedom.” 

1.30 p. m. Tour of island. 

8.00 p. m. Address: “‘Youth and Or- 
ganized Religion,” by Ronald P. Jones, 
London, England, president of the British 
Unitarian Association. 

9.00 p.m. Marshmallow toast and 
campfire on rocks. 


Monday, August 17 

9.15 a.m. Speaker on Conference theme, 
first address, Dr. Skinner. 

10.30 a.m. Paper: ‘‘The Reappearance 
of the Authoritarian Ideal,’ Dr. Boasson, 
Holland. Discussion opened by America. 

5.00 p. m. Presentation of activities by 
English and Danish groups. 

8.00 p. m. Addresses by Dr. Louis C. 
Cornish, president of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, and Dr. Walter H. 
Macpherson, president of the Universalist 
General Convention. 


Tuesday, August 18 


9.15 a. m. Second address on Con- 
ference theme. 

10.30 a.m. Paper: “‘Should Liberal Re- 
ligion Move in New Directions?” by Rev. 
H. H. Cheetham, England. Discussion 
opened by Czechoslovakia. 

5.00 p. m. Presentation of activities by 
YP. C. Ue, YB: RR, Usyandu@zechoslo- 
vakia. 

8.00 p.m. Paper by Rumanian delegate. 

9.00 p.m. Costume Ball. 


Wednesday, August 19 

9.15 a.m. Third address on Conference 
theme. 

10.80 a.m. Paper: “Youth and Social 
Activities,” by delegates from Hungary. 

5.00 p. m. Activities of youth groups of 
Hungary, Rumania, and Holland. 

8.00 p. m. Paper by American repre- 
sentative. 

9.00 p. m. Stunt night—dancing. 


Thursday, August 20 

9.15 a.m. Fourth address on Conference 
theme. 

10.30 a. m. Paper: ‘“‘The Ideal Program 
for Youth,” by delegate from Denmark. 

8.00 p. m. Annual Meeting of the Ley- 
den International Bureau. 

9.00 p. m. Song Contest—dancing. 


Friday, August 21 , 

9.15 a.m. Concluding address on Con- 
ference theme. 

10.80 a.m. 
Czechslovakia. 

5.00 p.m. Paper: “The L. I. B. and the 
Modern Synthesis,’’ by Rev. H. Stewart 
Carter, England. 

6.45p.m. Banquet and closing activities. 

Each day the program will begin with a 
chapel service and conclude with an eve- 
ning candlelight service. 

Accommodations are limited. Apply 
now for reservation blanks. All Uni- 
versalist young people should apply to 
National Y. P. C. U., 16 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. A complete descriptive 
folder will be sent on request. 


Paper by delegate from 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon St., Boston 


LET US CONTINUE TO HELP 


Three friendship programs and offerings 
a year—one in the interest of our de- 
nominational work in Japan, a second in 
the interest of our denominational work 
in the South, and a third concerned with 
some worthy cause outside our denomina- 
tional boundaries—such is the plan for 
Universalist church schools. It is the 
third program and offering which many 
schools are working on now, as the dates 
set for it are April 26 and May 8. On the 
last named day the offering will be taken 
for children of the miners in West Vir- 
ginia and Kentucky. If you are wonder- 
ing just what kind of work is done by the 
American Friends Service Committee in 
these desolate regions, the following ex- 
cerpts from some of Mrs. Mary P. Wait’s 
recent reports will tell you. It was Mrs. 
Wait, some will recall, who told the G. 8S. 
S. A. convention at Washington some- 
thing of the work she is doing through 
mothers’ clubs and many other activities 
in this area. 

“Yesterday, I climbed the mountain 
back of Straight Creek, with two of my 
mothers, and ten children. We had an 
interesting time recognizing trees and 
plants, and I have promised to go again 
next Saturday. There is a child of four- 
teen at Straight Creek who is very de- 
voted to me—I think I am the breath 
from outside that she needs; she is always 
pathetically grateful for visits, and I have 
frequently taken her with me when paying 
calls. On Friday, I took her with me in 
my car and she just happened to think that 
it was her birthday. At the end of our 
day together, she said ‘This is the best 
birthday I have ever had!’ Think of the 
birthdays of the children of our own ac- 
guaintance in the North! There was no 
thought or expectation of gifts for her at 
home—it was just another day. 

“On Tuesday, Miss Johnson and I went 
out to Old Arjay, parked about a half- 
mile from the place of meeting, and walked 
a rugged path the rest of the way. We 
had a very valuable talk on vegetables, 
and Miss J. cooked scalloped onions and 
baked carrots, which were much enjoyed. 
One member sent word that she wanted 
me to go to the funeral of her tiny infant, 
born the day before. They held over the 
hour until I reached there. I saw the 
poor grief-stricken mother, who had no 
living child, and who longs for one. Then 
we walked to the cemetery at the top of a 
hill. A group of school children sang a 
mournful sacred song, and I offered a 
prayer at the grave. That simple, forlorn 
ceremony, with the mother absent, and 
the father leaning disconsolately against 
a tree, and several men in working clothes 
standing waiting to lower the tiny child 
into the grave, moved me profoundly. 
I wanted to send up a heartrending prayer 


‘church school. 


for all those little children standing by, 
with such blank lives before them! That 
little baby we buried is saved a great deal. 
After I Jeft that pathetic little funeral, I 
went to call upon a mother of twins. That 
was not lacking in pathos, either. Did I 
tell you that I have two babies named 
after me, in the Mothers’ Clubs? They 
are very good to accept ‘Mary,’ when such 
as Devada, Pearline, Myrtle, Opal, Wanda 
Lou, Dalmatius, offer themselves.”’ 
* * 


FOR CHILDREN’S DAY 


The second Sunday in June, the 14th 
this year, will be observed in most Uni- 
versalist churches as Children’s Day. In 
many cases the chureh schoo! will attend 
the morning church service and members 
of the school will be largely responsible 
for the program. 

Superintendents are being supplied 
with a suggestion service for the day pre- 
pared by Miss Andrews. It is planned with 
the thought of acquainting the congrega- 
tion with a few of the objectives of the 
Four groups, including 
little children, boys and girls of junior 
age, as well as intermediate and senior 
high pupils—each in turn will share some 
of their discoveries and learnings of the 
year with the larger group. The service 
is complete in outline including suggestions 
for the christening of babies, the promo- 
tion of classes, ete. 

* * 


OUR TWO DENOMINATIONAL 
OFFERINGS TO DATE 


The American Friendship Offering on 
April 24 totaled $879.79. The offering for 
Japan on the same date was $682.86. Cards 
have recently been sent to schools from 
which one or both offerings are yet to 
come, and it is hoped that treasurers will 
be prompt in forwarding them. Before 
we know it June 30 will be upon us and 
the G. S. S. A. fiscal year 1935-36 will be 
ended. Glad as we are to receive checks 
at any time and in any fiscal year, our 
bookkeeper, Mrs. Stover, does prefer to 
enter offerings and payments for 1935-36 
in that year’s account. Wouldn’t you? 

* * 
EGG ROLLING NOT CONFINED TO 
WHITE HOUSE 


Rev. Hannah J. Powell of Pigeon River, 
N. C., writes: 

“From four until six Monday afternoon, 
April 20, our hilltop witnessed the most 
beautiful time we ever had at an egg 
rolling. For the weather was perfect and 
dry, an unusual happening. There were 
fifty-five children and enough grown-ups 
to bring the number to seventy. There 
were Easter stories and music. The candy 
eggs were hidden in all corners of the 
church lawn under leaves, etc., and such a 
hunt to bring them to the central nest, 


where they were evenly divided! Then 
came the real rally of the real eggs brought 
by the children themselves down the long 
slope in amity and glee. A most enjoyable 
feature was the tiny children, one and two- 
year-olds, having their first Easter egg 
hunt and learning so quickly to do as the 
rest did. As they all centered around my 
chair to say goodby I caught myself 
wishing that my successor could at once 
know them as well as I do and ‘call them 
all by name.’ 

“Sunday p. m., April 19, at four, my 
Sunday school class of twenty-five young 
people held vespers at the near-by C. C.C. 
Camp. We repeated all our Easter music, 
also carried along our eight-year-old boy 
soloist, Jack Green, whose father is in 
camp. It was a real Easter time for every 
one.” 


* * 


AND STILL THEY COME! 


The Universalist Publishing House re- 
ports that orders for the new ‘‘Beacon 
Song and Service Book”’ are still coming in. 
The most recent parishes supplied with 
them include: Caribou, Maine, Concord, 
Vt., Harrisville, R. I., Rockport and Wey- 
mouth, Mass. 

* * 
FOLKS AND FACTS 


All Souls Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., has 
received as a memorial gift the redecorating 
of the kindergarten room. The spirit of the 
quiet countryside prevails in the pastel 
murals which cover all the walls. To com- 
plete the figure, a new rug has been added 
to the room, which reminds one of a spring- 
time carpet of grass. In such an atmos- 
phere youngsters in a city church should 
get better acquainted with the country and 
all that it can bring to them. Such me-+ 
morial gifts render real service to a be- 
loved church and its people. 


Five of the last set of worship services 
to go to our schools for the current year 
have been prepared by Mrs. Virginia 
Eddy Hale of New York City. Mrs. Hale 
is known to many of our church school 
workers as former director of religious 
education at the First Universalist Church 
in Newark, N. J., and president of the 
Sunday School Institute of the Metro- 
politan District. She has taught at Mur- 
ray Grove and has had a part in state and 
national convention programs. 


Leaders in the First Universalist Church 
school of Roxbury have realized for a long 
time the importance of interesting parents 
in the program which the school is at- 
tempting to carry on in behalf of their 
children. So at the April meeting of 
teachers and officers, parents were in- 
vited. Miss Harriet G. Yates spoke to the 
group and carried on a discussion dealing 
with the purposes and programs of current 
religious education. 
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Among Our Churches 


Vermont and Quebec Letter 


Barre.—Rev. L. G. Williams spoke at 
the assembly meeting of the Montpelier 
high school, March 27, on “‘Liars’ Chil- 
dren,”’ at the Goddard Chapel on ‘‘Wound- 
ed Souls,” and at the P. T. A. of Lower 
Cabot, March 2, on “‘Sicily.”’ Mrs. Williams 
spoke to the Ladies’ Union March 4, and 
gave a book review at the Mission Circle 
March 6. The Ministers’ Monday Club 
met with Mr. Williams March 2, Dr. 
Royce S. Pitkin, director of the Junior 
College department of Goddard Seminary, 
has been made superintendent of the 
church school, Mr. Williams continuing 
to act as director of worship and creating 
the assembly programs of the school. 
Dr. Pitkin spoke to the Spaulding high 
school assembly March 23, to Goddard 
Chapel March 6, and to the workers’ edu- 
cation group March 6. At the round tabie 
informal child problem discussion, March 
16, Dr. Pitkin spoke on ‘‘New Approaches 
to the Three R’s” and Mr. Williams on 
“Sex Education.”’ The Ethan Allen troop 
of Boy Scouts had the largest meeting on 
March 17 in a number of years. The 
Women’s Guild met at the National Life 
guest house in Montpelier, March 20, 
and were entertained by Miss Evelyn 8S. 
Lease, librarian at the Kellogg Library, on 
“A Literary Tour.” The Torchbearers 
had a program of dramatization March 22. 
Homer C. Ladd and son, Gordon H. Ladd, 
took part in a business meeting at Bur- 
lington, March 12. The Ladd Company 
business has made extensive improve- 
ments. The son, who is in charge of the 
bakery department at the Ladd store, has 
just returned from the General Mills, Inc., 
Specialty Bread School in Buffalo, N. Y. 
The father is the president of our Conven- 
‘tion. Among those taking an earnest in- 
terest in church work was Mrs. Annie 
Chandler (Holden) Burr, who died Feb. 
16, 1986. She was the widow of Fred 
E. Burr, local jeweler. She was born at 


South Barre March 16, 1872. She was a. 


member of Rebecca Hastings Chapter of 
the D. A. R., and the Women’s Mission 
Circle, and up to the very last was active 
in cooperation with the work of the Circle. 
It is pleasant to a multitude to hear good 
reports from treatment given Convention 
Trustee Horace A. Richardson at the hos- 
pitalin Boston, Mass. 

Bellows Falls.—Rev. Alfred Schmalz 
preached March 22 and Mrs. H. M. Camp- 
bell March 29. Mr. Roberts, who was for 
a number of years a worker in Japan, spoke 
at the Thursday evening mid-week Lenten 
service on March 19. Mrs. Campbell was 
the leader of the World Day of Prayes 
service. Rev. Robert M. L. Holt, Uni- 
tarian church, Walpole, N. H., officiated, 
March 19, at the funeral of John E. Bab- 
bitt, prominent business man, who died 
March 17. 


Bethel.—The Convention Superintend- 
ent preached here March 15, Rey. Will C. 
Harvey having charge of the service. One 
of the pleasing things here is the alternating 
between the men and the women in fur- 
nishing the choir of the day. It was the 
men’s turn this Sunday and seven or more 
did themselves credit and helped the wor- 
ship very much. The church school has 
adopted the new Beacon Song and Service 
Book. Mrs. Forrest Aikens is the new su- 
perintendent of the school, and her way of 
handling matters showed a fine under- 
standing both of children and of school 
aims. The Unity Club has sent clothing 
and other articles to a home which lost 
all household goods in the flood. The 
Woman’s Club was entertained March 16 
by Mrs. C. D. Cushing, when Miss Irene 
Cushing told of her recent trip to Mexico 
and showed many pictures and articles. 
It was past presidents’ night, and among 
the ex-executives present were Mrs. J. A. 
Graham, Mrs. W. C. Harvey and Mrs. 
John Noble. 

Burlington.—On March 22, Rev. S. E. 
Myers preached on ‘‘The Weather of the 
Soul,” and spoke to the H-Y and Torch 
Club March 16, at the Community Y. 
There was a big Boy Scout program at the 
church March 23, the program including 
the giving of charter to Prof. Ralph M. 
Holmes, president of the Laymen’s League 
which sponsors the Scouts. Mrs. A. Lewis 
Whiting spoke to the Woman’s Alliance 
March 6. Frederick Shepardson, presi- 
dent of the State Chamber of Commerce, 
and treasurer of Maltex Co., Inc., spoke 
to the Laymen’s League March 12. Prof. 
E. R. McKee spoke to the Y. P. R. U. 
March 15, on “Sound Phenomena,” and 
Prof. B. F. Ladd spoke March 22. The 
new trustees elected at the meeting of the 
society of the church, March 16, are Mrs. 
John O. Baxendale, Charles M. Garvey 
and State Senator Alfred H. Heininger; 
Frederick Webster was elected librarian, 
and Dr. Lyle W. Jacobs, clerk. 

Cavendish.—The Ladies’ Auxiliary met 
with Mrs. Fanny W. Raymenton, March 9. 

Chester.—The Convention Superin- 
tendent preached here March 1, Prof. 
George P. Lovell having charge of the 
service, and Rev. Harry A. Farrar, Si- 
monsville, offering prayer. There have 
been four people received into membership 
of this church during the year not previous- 
ly reported. The church school has 
adopted the new Beacon Song and Ser- 
vice Book. The Convention Superin- 
tendent also met Rey. Harry A. Farrar 
and others of his new church movement 
in the town of Andover, and he both lis- 
tened and suggested aims and ways. 

Derby Line.—The last of the Loyalty 
services was March 2, conducted by the 
women, under direction of Mrs. E. L. 


Conklin, assisted by Mrs. Hugh Bell, 
Mrs. Minnie Aldrich, Mrs. L. H. Laythe, 
Mrs. B. F. Holland, and by Mrs. H. H. 
Farman, whospoke on ‘‘Woman’s Challenge 
to the Church.”” Rev. E. L. Conklin gave 
the benediction. Hon. John J. Redmond 
was the speaker at the recent men’s service. 

East Bethel.—Services were resumed 
March 8, and held again March 22, after a 
discontinuance of several weeks on ac- 
count of severe weather and bad roads. 
Rev. Will C. Harvey preached. 

East Calais.—The Convention Super- 
intendent preached here March 8. After 
the services there was 2 parish meeting of 
the ‘Congregational Universalist Union 
Church,” to act on the resignation of Rev. 
E. Gordon Batten. The meeting ad- 
journed for two weeks and on March 22 
voted to acccept the resignation. Mr. Bat- 
ten preached his farewell sermon March 29. 
Mr. Batten was the moderator at the town 
meeting of March 8. He has a good-sized 
farm to take care of and recently has been 
made manager of the local creamery, and, 
though he will supply pulpits occasionally, 
intends to give more attention to agricul- 
tural pursuits. He has many friends and 
everybody is glad to know that he is to 
remain here. 

East Montpelier.—L. W. Sibiey was 
elected town clerk, treasurer and trustee of 
public funds at the town meeting of March 
8, and Carroll L. Coburn was elected 
town grand juror and town law agent. 

Felchville.—New officers of the Ladies’ 
Society are Mrs. Ralph Whit2, president, 
Mrs. D. C. Hawkins, vice-president, Miss. 
Minnie C, Fay, secretary, and Mrs. E. B. 
Hawkins, treasurer. Meetings were held 
March 5 and 19. 

Gaysville-—The Mite Society served 
dinner town meeting day, March 8. Rev. 
W. C. Harvey preached here March 1, 
15 and 29. 

Hancock.—The Convention Superin- 
tendent preached here Sunday afternoon, 
March 22, Rev. J. O. Long having charge 
of the service. Mrs. Long sang a solo. 
Here two children lost their lives in the 
flood, and both ministers called at the 
home. Mr. Long was in Vermont during 
the 1927 flood, in the very midst of disas- 
ter, and his experience has been of great 
help to the people. 

Hartland.—There was a large attend- 
ance at the annual banquet of the Hart- 
land Religious Association in Damon Hall, 
March 10. Rev. W. M. Forkell is giving 
special attention to problems of the young. 

Jacksonville.—Guy Harrington enter- 
tained his boys’ class at his home March 6. 
The Ladies’ Aid held a public entertain- 
ment March 14. Mrs. Minerva L. Reed 
was elected town treasurer, March 3. ° 

Montpelier. March 22 Rey. D. T. 
Yoder preached on ‘Is the Universe 
Friendly?” Ralph Putnam was the 
speaker at the Laymen’s League March 
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12. The Theater Guild met March 16 at 
the church, with program in charge of 
Miss Marion Leslie. The Woman’s Al- 
liance met March 3, 17 and 24. Charles 
T. Pierce was elected one of the directors of 
the Vermont Highway Transport Council, 
at the annual meeting in Montpelier, 
March 27. 

Morrisville-—Rey. William J. Metz 
began his work here on April 19. Rev. 
Charles Easternhouse, who died recently, 
while setiled at Halifax, Canada, was an 
energetic, earnest and thoughtful minister 
here for some years. 

Northfield.—The Ladies’ Reading Cir- 
cle met with Mrs. G. H. Howes March 9, 
and Mrs. Edward Sargent spoke on ‘‘Ver- 
mont Artists.”’ Prof. A. W. Peach has 
charge of the Edmunds Memorial Prize 
Contest among the state high schools and 
academies. Prof. K. R. B. Flint was 
elected moderator of town meeting, March 
3. As chairman of the State Chamber of 
Commerce on municipal affairs he gives 
great help to the towns of the state. He 
represented Norwich University at a re- 
cent meeting in Washington, D. C. 

North Montpelier.—People through- 
out the state were saddened to learn of the 
death of Judge Lewis Dwight Coburn, 
March 14, 1936. One of the many: fine 
tributes was an editorial in the Rutland 
Herald. He was born at East Montpelier 
May 11, 1865. He intended taking up law, 
but the death of his father threw upon him 
the care of a large farm and duty seemed to 
continue in that direction. He was a 
graduate of Goddard Seminary, and of 
Tufts, 1888. He served as selectman and 
school director, was representative in 1917 
and state senator 1927. He served as a 
county judge six years. He was consid- 
ered an authority on flowers, and his own 
gardens attracted visitors from long dis- 
tances, and achieved many prizes. He was 
a past master of Wyoming Lodge, No. 180, 
F. & A. M., active in the Grange, and an 
officer in the North Montpelier church. 
His wife, Mrs. Belle (Hollister) Coburn, 
his daughter, Mrs. Dora (Coburn) Parker, 
and Carroll L. Coburn, chairman of the 
standing committee of the local church, 
survive. His brother, F. W. Coburn, and 
wife, were married fifty years on March 14, 
but there was no celebration on account 
of the death of the Judge. 

North Hatley, Que.—Rev. Robert L. 
Weis arranged an amateur hour and sugar 
social at Community Hall, March 18, 
assisted by a group of men, for funds to 
repair the manse. Merritt LeBaron was 
introduced as Major Bowes. Mrs. R. A. 
Taylor, Lawrence, Mass., former member 
here, and Mrs. Nelly Blossom LeBaron 
have given the church an individual com- 
munion set. Four stained glass windows 
have been installed through the generosity 
of Dr. A. B. Belilovsky. Mr. Weis has 
had several christenings. 

Plainfield.—Mrs. Anna Laurie Fort- 
ney, widow of Rev. L. F. Fortney, has had 
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some historical letters in the Barre Daily 
Times recently. 

Richmond.—Rev. W. R. Blackmer 
spoke to the Louise M. Smiley Circle of 
King’s Daughters March 11. He had mid- 
week Lenten meetings on Thursdays. 
An entertainment was given at the Willis- 
ton federated church, March 6, and a re- 
turn program here March 13 by the Willis- 
ton young people. M. D. Dimick, chair- 
man of the church, was elected town treas- 
urer March 8, and R. J. Towers a select- 
man. 

Rochester.—The Convention Superin- 
tendent preached here March 22, at a 
service held in the Methodist church, and 
Rev. J. O. Long introduced him as the first 
friend from the outside world after the 
disastrous flood. Miss Florence Maddock, 
Y. W. C. A. worker of Burlington, spoke 
at the mother-and-daughter banquet in 
the Universalist vestry, recently. The 
Sunday school held a supper March 14. 
Owen Goodno, born March 9, 1913, only 
son of Almon Goodno, lost his life, March 
30, in the waters, trying to find the bodies 
of Donald and Elizabeth Rattie, of Han- 
cock, who were lost in the flood on the 18th. 

Rutland.—John Q. Parkhurst of Tufts 
preached March 29, and sat in conference 
with the official board of the church. He 
has been called to begin work here after he 
finishes his school work. 
served dedication day on March 4. State’s 
Attorney Asa A. Bloomer spoke to the 
Men’s Club March 12. Prof. L. J. Hatha- 
way of Middlebury gave a piano recital 
here March 20. 

St. Johnsbury.—Rey. T. W. Horsfield 
conducted devotional exercises at the St. 
Johnsbury Academy chapel assembly 
March 20 and addressed the Kiwanis Club 
March 30. 

Springfield.—Rev. H. E. Latham has 
given up his law office and plans yet greater 
work in and for the church. 

Washington.—It was indeed a loss to 
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the church when Mrs. John F. Calef died. 
Though she was not recently active di- 
rectly, she was a generous contributor and 
was constantly thinking of ways in which 
the church could be helped along. The 
minister, Rev. C. A. Simmons, and officers, 
were strengthened in their work by her 
material and moral support. Leo W. 
Seaver was elected moderator at the town 
meeting and the Mite Society served din- 
ner that day in the schoolhouse. Mr. 
Allen’s class, the Independent Hustlers, 
met with the secretary, Alan Denison, 
March 11, with every member present 
and two new members. 

West Halifax.—Zina A. Learnard was 
elected a selectman of the town March 8. 

West Rutland.—The Convention Su- 
perintendent was called to speak here 
March 29. He held a social clinic under 
the auspices of the Y. P. S.C. E. Rev. 
Alfred S. Kline is the present minister here, 
where was settled 1788-1818 Rev. Lemuel 
Haynes, who attacked Rev. Hosea Ballou’s 
preaching in 1805, at Rutland, and where 
Rev. B. Fay Mills was settled 1884-86, the 
well known evangelist and:-later religious 
liberal, minister when Gov. Charles M. 
Smith was most active in the church; now 
a federation with Baptists and Methodists. 
What would Haynes say to our being there 
in 1936? ; 

Williamstown.—Mrs. Jennie M. (Law- 
rence) Drury had a weak heart, and the 
shock of seeing the flood waters so near 
her home was the occasion of her death, 
March 18, 1936. She was born at Orange, 
Jan. 30, 1862, and married Feb. 22, 1892, 
Hiram S. Drury. For over forty years 
she was a member of the Grange, charter 
member of the W. R. C. and Rebekah 
Lodge, also treasurer for thirty years, 
and a member of the Universalist church 
who attended every service held there by 
the Convention Superintendent, and regu- 
larly in the years past. 

Charles Huntingion Pennoyer. 


Connecticut Letter 


The State Convention, Stamford, May 
13-14, will be preceded by “Preaching 
Missions,’”’ May 10-12. Drs. McCollester 
and Shutter will be the speakers. 

The best convention cf the state Y. P. 
C. U. in years was held in Bridgeport 
April 18-19. One hundred and ten were 
in attendance. 

Stafford.—Rev. Clifford D. Newton, 
minister. Our church has suffered a great 
loss in the sudden death of Frederick J. 
Glover, for many years a faithful deacon 
and trustee and a loyal worker for Univer- 
salism. His kindly presence will be missed 
in church and community, where he had 
served faithfully in several official posi- 
tions. He was held in the highest esteem 
by all who knew him. We nave lost sev- 
eral substantial members in the past few 
years but have been fortunate in attracting 
several families from other denominations 


who have recently moved to Stafford, In 
spite of sickness and inclement weather 
the congregation has been good during 
the winter. Loyalty Month was observed 
with splendid interest. On Young People’s 
Sunday several young people assisted the 
minister in the service. The men re- 
sponded enthusiastically on Laymen’s 
Sunday. A large chorus of men furnished 
music. Women’s Dedication Day was 
observed as usual. The service suggested 
by the committee was carried out. Mrs. 
C. D. Newton conducted the service of 
dedication. On Easter Sunday a chorus 
choir of twenty-five voices presented the 
cantata, “The First Easter.” Mrs. H. F. 
Cady of Hartford, formerly our organist, 
was at the organ. A parish supper was 
held on April 15, followed by a short pro- 
gram. Charles B. Pinney, chairman of 
the trustees, was called on for a few re- 
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marks. Mrs. G. W. Wagner had charge 
of the singing. Pledges were made for 
the year. Two young ladies from our 
church school have been attending the 
Tolland County leadership training school. 
The minister served as registrar. 

Hartford. — Rev. Stanley Manning, 
minister. The Lenten season was severely 
upset by the great flood. On Easter there 
was the largest congregation in the present 
pastorate. Two new members were re- 
ceived, and about ten others will join in 
June, on Communion Sunday. The an- 
nual children’s communion service was 
observed on Palm Sunday. ‘Two of the 
regular deacons served. In spite of bliz- 
zard and flood the church school attend- 
ance has been larger than in any recent 
year. Although the flood did not ap- 
proach our church (about four miles 
from the river) or affect our people directly, 
we were without electricity one Sunday 
and could not use heating plant or organ. 
We had fireside services for the church 
and church school in the Y. P. C. U. and 
Men’s Club rooms, but with small at- 
tendance, since few expected us to hold 
service at all. The following Sunday 
found the Unitarian church still unusable, 
with eight feet of water in the lecture room 
and the boiler room completely sub- 
merged. ‘The congregation accepted our 
invitation to meet with us, but the minis- 
ter could not accept the invitation to oc- 
cupy the pulpit. On the evening of Palm 
Sunday our choir sang the cantata, ‘‘Pen- 
itence, Pardon and Peace,” by Maunder, 
and the Y. P. C. U., for the second time, 
presented ‘‘The Consecration of Sir Gala- 
had.” After serving thirty-three years as 
deacon, Herbert HE. Belden resigned, but 
the annual church meeting refused to ac- 
cept the resignation. The annual meeting 
of the society falls on April 29. Prepara- 
tions are being made for the purchase of 
robes for the junior choir. Part of the 
money will be raised by an ‘Amateur 
N ght” entertainment by the church 
school on May 15. 

New London (Universalist-Unitarian)-— 
Rev. Frank §. Gredler, minister. The 
annual parish meeting was held April 8 
and the minister was re-elected. The 
church was decorated on Easter Sunday 
with flowers and white candles. During 
March the minister gave a series of ser- 
mons on “Liberal Religion and Modern 
Life,” based on “A Panorama of Uni- 
tarianism,” published recently by Law- 
rence Staples of All Souls Church, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Meriden.—Rev. Delmar EH. Trout, 
minister. The Y. P. C. U. had charge of 
the service Jan. 26, and the special offering 
was sent to headquarters. Loyalty Month 
was observed. Special sermons were 
preached on “Our Universalist Ancestry,” 
“The Practical Value of Universalism,’ 
“Men and the Church,” “‘The Function of 
the Church.”’ The women conducted the 
morning service on March 1, nine women 


participating. During Lent the congre- 
gations were very encouraging to minister 
and people. A series of sermons on the 
life of Jesus was presented, which consid- 
ered the loneliness, courage and silence of 
Jesus. Communion service was held on 
Holy Thursday evening and nine persons 
joined the church. There was a large 
congregation on Haster Sunday... The 
annual bridge-cafeteria party was held 
Feb. 12, with a large attendance. The 
men of the church held one of their famous 
oyster roasts on March 81, following 
which good use was made of the bowling 
alleys and pool tables in the recreation 
rooms. The annual meeting of the Mis- 
sion Circle was held at the parsonage on 
the afternoon of April 1. Dr. Theodore A. 
Fischer gave ‘an address on ‘Power,’ 
which was both interesting and timely. 
Refreshments were served by the hostess, 
Mrs. Trout. The Boy Scouts and Girl 
Scouts are very active. The Bible school 
has maintained interest and attendance 
through the winter. At one session we 
used the lantern slides of the school in 
Suffolk, Va., and received a special offer- 
ing for the work. The minister has given 
addresses before the state conference of 
the Rainbow Girls, the Men’s Federated 
Bible Classes, the Negro church (at a 
special service of both white and colored 
people) and has made several Masonic 
addresses as associate chaplain of the 
Grand Lodge of Connecticut. He was 
recently re-elected president of the Hu- 
mane Society for the tenth time. 
Stamford.—Rev. Harold A. Lumsden. 
minister. Our church united with five 
other churches of the city in Holy Week 
services. This is only the second time in 
our more than ninety years of existence 
that such an event has taken place. The 
attendance on Easter Sunday was better 
than it was the preceding year. Three 
members were received. The Women’s 
Dedication Service was held on Ash 
Wednesday. Mrs. J. L. Robinson and 
Mrs. Adams of Bridgeport took part in 
the service, as did Mrs. Alton Williams and 
Mrs. Josephine French of Stamford. An 
address was given by Mrs. Ella Cate (for 
many years in Japan). Tea was served. 
The Loyalty Month program was carried 
out so far as local conditions permitted. 
William P. Hemming spoke on Laymen’s 
Sunday about the formation and work of 
the Masonic Orders. On Young People’s 
Day six young people participated in the 
service. The minister has been recently 
appointed chairman of the Publicity 
Council of the Stamford Community 
Chest. The church nursery class, under 
the direction of Mrs. Watson Horner, 
Jr., is doing excellent work. The nursery 
class and guests held an Easter party on 
the Friday following Easter. Monthly 
parish suppers have been held, with mem- 
bers of the parish having a birthday within 
the month as special guests of honor. Mrs. 
Charles L. Forsman is chairman of the 


birthday arrangements. The annual meet- 
ing of the society was held April 22. The 
parish will entertain the 104th session of 
the State Convention May 18-14. Publie 
mass meetings will be held Sunday, Mon- 
day and Tuesday evenings before the con- 
vention, with Dr. Lee S. McCollester 
Sunday, and Dr. Marion D. Shutter 
Monday and Tuesday. Extensive re- 
pairs to the church property are about. 
completed. The Clara Barton Guild and 
the Ladies’ Aid have held their regular 
meetings. Both: societies have made 
worth-while contributions to the support 
of the church as well as completing their 
general requirements. 

Danbury.—Rey. Harry Adams Hersey, 
minister. Loyalty Sunday, with special 
offering, Y. P. C. U. Day with young 
people in charge, Women’s Day with Mrs. 
Hersey occupying the pulpit, Community 
Patriotic Service with a large and repre- 
sentative congregation, Brotherhood Day 
with the Jewish rabbi sharing the pulpit 
with the minister, and Grange Go-to- 
Church Sunday, a special evening service 
with sermon by the minister—these are 
among the notable days and services of the 
new year. The annual fellowship supper 
with communion, on Holy Thursday, was 
observed as usual in “an upper room” 
with communion administered at the 
tables. Three joined the church (and 
one on Haster Sunday). The Easter ser- 
vice was rich in music and the church was 
beautified by more than one hundred lily 
blooms and with hyacinths and pansies. 
The minister preached an Easter sermon, 
“Things Which Cannot Die.” Young 
People’s Week was ushered in, as usual, 
by a special sermon on Jan. 19, “‘Great 
Objectives for Youth.’”’ The week began 
with a Sunday blizzard and was character- 
ized throughout by abnormal cold and 
unfavorable conditions, but the young 
people carried on. On Jan. 26 Misses 
Mildred Taylor and Helen A. Hersey pre- 
sented, from the pulpit, the life of Clara 
Barton and the story and work of the Dia- 
betic Camp. The young people constitut- 
ing the church choir accompanied the 
minister to Broadview (Town Home) for a 
special Sunday afternoon service. Mr. 
Hersey attended the installation of Rabbi 
Jerome Malino at the Jewish Center. The 
rabbi shared the pulpit with the minister 
on Brotherhood Day, and was also the 
guest and speaker at the Y. P. C. U. an- 
nual banauet. Despite unfavorable weath- 
ter the attendance at the annua! men’s 
supper was the largest in years. We have 
again proved the value of a community 
patriotic service on the Sunday evening 
nearest the birthdays of Washington and 
Lincoln. A special invitation is sent by 
the minister to the eighty or more frater- 
nal, patriotic, military and youth societies 
of the city, and the program is specially 
designed to be void of the usual “religious” 
exercises, in order that it may be accept- 
able to Jew and Gentile, Catholic and 
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Protestant. Everything on the program 
is of a distinctively patriotic nature, the 
principal feature being one of the excellent 
Potterton lectures—this year “The Man 
without a Country.’ This meeting brings 
out from two to three times as many per- 
sons as any other service or program of 
the year. The church school is enjoying 
another prosperous year, despite a lower 
average attendance due to exceptionally 
bad weather and low temperatures on Sun- 
days for several weeks. All special offer- 
ings are requested and the superintendent, 
or someone specially appointed by him, 
presents the work, needs and merits of the 
several G.S.S. A. and denominational proj- 
ects for which the offerings are taken. 
We use these occasions for genuine educa- 
tion in a variety of ways. The Men’s Club 
has enjoyed an active season and has 
served the annual chicken-pie supper, and 
contributed to the fuel fund. The Ladies’ 
Aid has held reguiar meetings and has 
seen signs of returning prosperity in its 
several enterprises. The minister was 
“lent”’ to Tufts College for a week in order 
that he might do special research work, 
covering the life of the college for an entire 
generation, for the completion of the His- 
tory of Music at Tufts College which he 
wrote up to date thirty-two years ago. 
During his absence from Danbury he 
supplied the pulpit in Gloucester, Mass., 
March first, and Mrs. Hersey occupied 
the Danbury pulpit for the Women’s Day 
observance. The minister has given 
special addresses at Rotary, Book Club, 
Travelers’ Club and other occasions. The 
state Y. P. C. U. Board has been enter- 
tained. Our church is represented of- 
ficially in denominational work by having 
the national Y. P. C. U. president, the 
State Convention secretary, and the state 
president of the Women’s Missionary So- 
ciety in its membership. In addition we 
are represented in interdenominational 
work by Mrs. Hersey, who is treasurer of 
the Northfield Committee. Clarence Olm- 
stead has just been elected Y. P. C. U. 
state president. 

New Haven. — Rev. Theodore A. 
Fischer, D. D., minister. The renovated 
church auditorium was used for the first 
time in several weeks on Easter Sunday. 
New windows have been given as me- 
morials. There is a new memorial organ. 
The new carpet and other changes make 
the church appear lovely. All these im- 
provements were made possible by gen- 
erous gifts of members and friends in an- 
ticipation of the centennial of the parish, 
to be observed on Saturday, Sunday and 
Monday, May 28, 24,25. Dr. Fischer has 
just completed thirty years in the pastor- 
ate here. In June he will mark the fortieth 
anniversary of his ordination. On Easter 
day ten new members were received, and 
one infant christened. The Maundy 
Thursday communion service was heldin 
the vestry. Tables were arranged in the 
form of a large cross. Those present sat 


at the tables. Dr. Fischer was assisted 
by Merrill Cadwell and Roger Squire; 
seniors in the Yale Divinity School, who 
have been assisting in the work of the 
church the past year. 

Bridgeport.—Rev. Harold H. Niles, 
pastor. Union services were held in our 
church at noon during Holy Week, under 
the auspices of the Bridgeport Pastors’ 
Association. At the union Good Friday 
service, in the First Methodist Church, 
Mr. Niles presided as president of the Pas- 
tors’ Association and introduced Dr. 
Kagawa to a congregation numbering more 
than 1,400. Rev. Cornelius Greenway of 
Brooklyn was the speaker at the annual 
meeting of the society March 30. Three 
new members were welcomed on Easter. 
On Holy Thursday, a dedication service 
was held under the auspices of the women 
of the church, with Mrs. J. Albert Robin- 
son, president of tne Mission Circle, and 
Mrs. E. H. Adams, president of the 
Woman’s Club, in charge. Pews in the 
church were dedicated to the memory of 
Dr. and Mrs. F. H. Dillingham, Mr. and 
Mrs. James L. Christie, Mr. and Mrs. 
Warren H. Pepper, Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Buckingham. The candlelight service of 
holy communion, as traditionally served in 
this church, at a table set in the form of a 
cross, made a deep and lasting impression. 
The leader of the orchestra which played 
for the dance at the Connecticut Young 
People’s Christain Union Convention at 
Bridgeport in April, told Mr. Niles that it 
was a great delight for him and his men to 
play for such a splendid group of young 
people, in such contrast to some of the 
young people for whom they have played. 

Norwich.—Norwich is just settling a 
new minister, Rev. Richard H. Bird, Jr., 


Church News 


PERSONALS 

Rev. Harold H. Niles served as toast- 
master at the banquet of the Interchurch 
Recreational Council of Bridgeport, Conn., 
Apri 23. 

Dr. John Smith Lowe of Rockland, 
Maine, former General Superintendent, 
has received fifty persons into the mem- 
bership of the Rockland church in a pas- 
torate of sixteen months. 

Rey. Merrill C. Ward, pastor at Abing- 
ton, Mass., reports that his church, or- 
ganized April 20, 1836, has had twenty- 
seven pastors in its history of 100 years, 
Rev. L. W. Attwood serving the longest. 
Dr. Coons is to preach the centennial 
sermon May 3. 

Rev. Phillips L. Thayer of Ruthven, 
Ontario, was one of the speakers at the 
annual meeting of the Ontario Education 
Association held in Toronto the week of 
April 13, 1936. 

Rev. Dorothy Tilden Spoerl preached 
in St. Johnsbury, Vt., on April 19, at the 
invitation of Rey. T. W. Horsfield, minis- 


and the state secretary is asking him to 
give a word of greeting in this paragraph, 
since, in the nature of the case, he cannot 
present a report of the events in the parish 
in the interim. Mr. Bird says: “‘The Nor- 
wich Church is to be congratulated on its 
determination to maintain, in so far as 
was possible, a full program during the 
period from Dec. 1, 1935, to April 15, 1936, 
when it was without a settled minister. 
Services were held every Sunday. Rev. 
Charles A. Haney conducted the Christ- 
mas and Haster services. Dr. Samuel G. 
Ayres administered communion at the 
Holy Thursday services. Dr. van Schaick 
and Rev. Joseph A. Cobb, a former minis- 
ter, also supplied. A high standard has 
been maintained, so that it will not be 
difficult to go forward without delay. 
A fine congregation was present on April 
19, which was the beginning of the new 
pastorate. Things look well! for the future 
in Norwich.” 

The Norwich choir, which is generally 
conceded to be one of the best in the city, 
is achieving a wider reputation. On 
Saturday, May 24, they will compete in a 
choir contest in Worcester, Mass., and the 
following day will sing at the morning ser- 
vice in the First Universalist Church there. 

The Y. P. C. U. planned and executed a 
full program of activities during Young 
People’s Week. William Gardner, execu- 
tive secretary, who preached on Young 
People’s Sunday, Feb. 2, said in Onward: 
“T have looked over all reports coming in 
from Young People’s Week, and can find 
none that surpasses the program that was 
observed by the Norwich group.” Plans 
are now being made for the Ferry Beach 
Reunion to be held here on Friday, May 8. 

Harry Adams Hersey. 


and Interests 


ter of the church. The service was con- 
ducted by Mr. Horsfield and Dr. Howard 
Davis Spoerl. 


Dr. William Wallace Rose has been se- 
cured to give a series of lectures on the 
preaching and organization program of the 
church at Ferry Beach, Aug. 8-15. 

Dr. Walter H. Macpherson, president 
of the General Convention, will lecture at 
Ferry Beach Aug. 8-15 on ‘Prophetic 
Voices in Modern Prose and Poetry.” 


Dr. George E. Huntley is still confined 
to his bed in his home at Peabody, Mass., 
making a brave fight for health. Mrs. 
Huntley has recovered, and is at her usual 
duties in connection with parish activities. 


Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., preached the 
sermon at the forty-seventh session of the 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island State 
Young People’s Christian Union, in Pea- 
body, Mass., Sunday morning, April 26. 

Francis P. Randall, who was graduated 
at Tufts College last June, and will receive 
a degree at Yale this June, at the end of a 
year’s work in that university, has been 
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unanimously chosen minister of the church 
in Brockton, Mass. Mr. Randall succeeds 
Rey. Henry C. Ledyard, now of Lansing, 
Mich. He will take up his preaching work 
at Brockton at once, with his formal pas- 
torate to start the first of June. 

Edwin Markham, the poet, on whom 
St. Lawrence conferred the degree of 
Doctor of Letters a few years ago, was the 
preacher in All Souls Church, Brooklyn, 
April 26. On April 23 he was eighty-four 
years of age. All Souls issued a special 
Edwin Markham Calendar April 26, the 
gift of Deacon and Mrs. W. F. Wathall. 

Dr. Howard Davis Spoer! of the faculty 
of Northeastern University, Boston, Mass., 
has contributed a scholarly and interesting 
article on ‘‘Faculties versus Traits, Gall’s 
Solution,” to Character and Personality, 
the International Psychological Quarterly, 
published by Duke University. 

Rev. E. M. Druley, Caledonia, Ohio, is 
in the Deaconess Hospital in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, for treatment for asthma. A severe 
cold, which he caught at the Turkey Run 
Retreat, aggravated asthmatic tendencies. 
The treatment is bringing results, but he 
will not be able to take up his pastoral 
duties for a few weeks. 


Rev. Clinton A. Moulton of Dolgeville, 
N. Y., is in the Massachusetts General 
Hospital, Boston, Mass., for observation. 
He was sent from the hospital in Coopers- 
town, N. Y., where he went for treatment 
of an abscess. 


Rev. and Mrs. William Julius Metz and 
their son, Paul, have now taken up their 
residence at Morrisville, Vt., living in 
the newly acquired pasronage located at 
7 Park St. Margaret E. and Harriet P. 
Metz will stay at Dexter, Maine, until 
the close of high school. 

Dr. Roger F. Etz left Boston April 11 
and preached in Indianapolis Easter 
Sunday. He attended the retreat of Mid- 
West Ministers at Turkey Run, Ind., 
April 13-14, and preached in Rochester, 
Minn., April 19. On April 21 and 22 he 
held conferences with church officials in 
Denver. April 26 he preached in Oakland, 
Calif. 


Illinois 


Hutsonville-—Rey. Edward M. Minor, 
pastor. This church had been without a 
pastor until the coming of Rey. and Mrs. 
Edward M. Minor, with the beginning of 
the new year. The new pastor and wife 
received a warm welcome from the people, 
but an unusually cold reception from the 
weatherman. The extremely cold weather, 
along with an epidemic of scarlet fever, 
hindered the work of January and Feb- 
ruary very much. Owing to these condi- 
tions and the fact that the pastor can give 
only part time to the Hutsonville church, 
the Loyalty Month program could not be 
carried out in full nor as successfully as we 
had planned. The Y. P. C. U., however, 
conducted the church services on the 
morning of Jan. 26. Jack Sheerer delivered 


. state attended. 


a sermonette and the other parts of the 
service were taken by other members of 
the Y. P. C. U. The service ‘planned in 
behalf of Religious Education was frozen 
out. But Loyalty Sunday was observed 
with fair attendance and good interest. 
The date was changed to the third Sunday 
of the month, in order that the pastor 
might be present. Mr. Minor delivered 
the message appropriate to the occasion, 
and a Loyalty offering was made. On 
the fourth Sunday of the month, the lay- 
men conducted the interesting morning 
service. Easter morning was bright and 
cheerful in this part of the world, and a 
happy Easter service was held in the 
church. The choir of young people wore 
new vestments for the first time. The 
choir is composed of about twenty young 
people. On Easter morning they led in 
singing the hymns, and sang several special 
Easter selections. The pastor’s subject 
was “He Is Risen.” Eight young people 
from the choir united with the church. 
The Mid-Year Rally of the Illinois Y. P. 
C. U. was held in Hutsonville Aprll 18 and 
19. About forty from the unions over the 
There were representa- 
tives from Clinton, Joliet, Peoria, Gales- 
burg, Hoopeston, Urbana and _ possibly 
elsewhere. Louis McNutt of Hutsonville 
is state president. Important matters were 
discussed. The recreational features of the 
occasion were a mtoor trip to Old Vin- 
cennes Saturday afternoon, and a dance 
night in the high school gymnasium. The 
ladies of the church prepared and served 
meals and also the banquet Saturday 
evening, at which several talks were made 
by members, principally boosting the 
Turkey Run Institute. Miss Vesta Keach 
gave a delightful address on ‘‘Weaving 
the Beautiful Tapestries of the Soul.” 
The church has lost three from its number 
since the first of the year. Allen Newlin, 
who was not a member of the church, but 
who was interested in its welfare and gave 
to its support, died Jan. 13. Mrs. Sarah 
Rains died Jan. 10. She had been a 
member of the church for many years and 
attended service when health permitted. 
Charles Henry Musgrave died Jan. 26. 


Maine 

Dexter. — Faster Sunday, April 12, 
marked the close of the seven-year pas- 
torate here of Rev. Wm. J. Metz. The 
day began with a seven o’clock service 
sponsored by the Y. P. C. U. At 9.45 
a.m. all departments of the church school 
met in the auditorium, where the worship 
service was conducted by the superin- 
tendents of the departments. Then all 
gathered in their classes as usual. In the 
evening an Easter pageant, “The Great 
Hope,”’ was presented by the high school 
department of the church school. Special 
services were held each Sunday evening 
during Lent, and on Holy Thursday, with 
the observance of communion, and Good 
Friday afternoon. The members of the 
pastor’s family have made distinct places 


for themselves in the life of the community 
and not only the members of the parish, 
but others, are sorry to have them go. 
Various departments of the organization 
have tried to show their appreciation of 
the earnest and loyal work of Mr. and Mrs. 
Metz and the other members of the family, 
and all wish them every success in their 
new field. The March meeting of the 
Church School Workers, a “‘supper meet- 
ing,’”’ was generally understood to be in 
honor of the pastor and his wife, while 
they were given to understand that it 
was in honor of Miss Mary H. Hamilton, 
who retired last fall from a long service as 
secretary of the school. So Mr. and Mrs. 
Metz were somewhat surprised when they 
received a gift in recognition of their 
untiring work for, and interest in, our 
church school. Mrs. Ruth Dudley pre- 
sented two beautiful hand-colored photo- 
graphs—one of Mt. Katahdin and the 
other of Lake Wassookeag. The pictures 
were taken by B. L. Call. Miss Hamilton 
was still more surprised when this pre- 
sentation was followed by a gift to her in 
honor of her long connection with the 
school. At a reception to the pastor and 
his family in the vestry of the church, 
the members of the board of trustees, — 

through the chairman, Harry A. Blake, — 
gave Mr. Metz a briefcase. The Exeter 
parish —a group organized by Rev. Stan- 
ley Gates Spear twenty years ago at Exeter, 
some eighteen miles from Dexter, held a 
special meeting at the Butters Brothers 
farm home. After a bountiful dinner and 
the transaction of business under the direc- 
tion of the president, Mrs. Hattie Stevens 
Colbath, came a literary program of which 
Mrs. Maria Leighton—a ‘‘young” woman 
in the eighties—was the leader. Then 
Mrs. Lizzie Tibbetts, on behalf of the 
parish, presented a purse of money to Mr. 
and Mrs. Metz. 


Massachusetts 


Chelsea.—Henry H. Schooley, pastor. 
On Gocd Friday evening an impressive 
service was held in this church. Rev. 
William Rice of Dover, Mass., gave a 
dramatic monologue on the “Cross.” 
Dr. Ulysses S. Milburn of Everett had 
charge of the reception of members and 
communion service which followed. Nine- 
teen new members were received into 
the church. There was special music by 
a newly organized quartet. The vested 
choir under the direction of Mr. Maurice 
Minard led the congregation in singing. 
At Easter the pulpit platform was com- 
pletely surrounded with LEaster lillies, 
either loaned to the church or given in 
memory of some departed loved one. A 
junior choir, making its appearance for 
the first time before the general church 
assembly, gave a beautiful Easter selec- 
tion. 

Cambridge.—Rey. Otto S. Raspe, pas- 


tor. Mr. Raspe preached in Peabody on 
April 19. This was the Sunday for the 
annual exchange with Dr. Huntley. 
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Owing to Dr. Huntley’s illness, Rev. Hazel 
I. Kirk preached in Cambridge. The 
Easter offering was above $80. The Sab- 
bath School Union held a Children’s 
Rally in this church on Sunday, April 26. 
Junior choirs from Malden, West Somer- 
ville, and Wakefield sang. Miss Ruth 
Downing of Tokyo, Japan, spoke on ‘“The 
Little Silver Bridge.” 


Nova Scotia 


Halifax.— Activities at this church 
are being carried on as usual. The various 
organizations are al! in good working order 
through the great team work done by the 
late pastor, Rev. Charles Easternhouse, 
who was with the church for three months. 
It was a great loss when he died, as in his 
short pastorate at Halifax he accomplished 
much and made contacts for the Univer- 
salist church that were lacking for many 
years. It can be truly said the Halifax 
liberal church has lost one of the best 
pastors it has ever had. Rev. Joseph A. 
Berridge, B. A., of the United Church of 
Canada, has been engaged to take the 
pulpit for five Sundays and it is hoped that 
by that time the congregation will have 
chosen a permanent pastor. The vestry 
would like to hear from any liberal minlster 
who would be interested in the Halifax 
church. Correspondence can be sent to 
Howard C. Berridge, 41 1-2 Quinn St., 
Halifax, N.S. The Universalist Players, 
a group of young people formed by Mr. 
Easternhouse and under the direction of 
Mr. J. F. Armitage, presented a play 
entitled “‘The Windmills of Holland’ in 
the church hall April 15 and 16. The 
ladies’ organization, the Murray Club, 
was very active during the winter months 
and will ho’d a supper on Tuesday, May 5, 
the proceeds to go towards paying for the 
heating plant, which was installed at the 
beginning of Mr. Hasternhouse’s pastorate. 


* * 


ON TO CANTON 


The Southern Liberal. Young People’s 
Federation organized at the meeting in 
Atlanta in February, 1935, will hold its 
1936 conference at Friendly House, Can- 
ton, N. C., July 17-19. We need the loyal 
support of every member. Please send at 
least one delegate from your group. The 
young people of North Carolina are plan- 
ning for interesting recreational activities 
and your program committee is working 
on an inspiring program. 

Among the speakers will be Dr. George 
Gilmour of the United Liberal Church, St. 
Petersburg, Fla., and William E, Gardner, 
Executive Secretary of the National 
Nie sn. 

We hope that every section of the South 
will be represented. We want all liberal 
young people, including Universalists, 
Unitarians and all other liberals. 

We cordially extend a welcome to each 
and everyone, not only of the South but 
of other parts of the country. Let us 
hear from you as soon as possible, so we 
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can make reservations in plenty of time 

Friendly House is in the heart of the 
North Carolina mountains, thirty miles 
from Asheville and only four hours from 
Atlanta. The location is beautiful and it is 
an ideal place for an inspiring meeting as 
well as for recreation. Mountain climbing, 
wimming, tennis, and other activities 
may be enjoyed. Do not miss this oppor- 
tunity of seeing this beautiful country and 
attending an inspiring meeting. 

Virginia Rhyne Wing, President. 


* * 


WHOS WHO 


P. M. Silloway is a retired school su- 
perintendent, living in Lewiston, Mont. 

Dr. Asa M. Bradley is secretary of the 
New Hampshire Universalist Convention, 
and Superintendent of Churches. 

Rev. Elmo A. Robinson is a professor 
in San Jose Teachers’ College, San Jose, 
Calif. 

Dr. Clarence R. Skinner is dean of 
Tufts School of Religion. 

Dr. Bruce W. Brotherston is professor 
of Philosophy at Tufts College. 

Dr. Willard L. Sperry is dean of the 
Harvard Divinity School. 

Rev. Donald G. Lothrop is minister of 
the Universalist church in Wakefield, 
Mass. 

* * 


FERRY BEACH NEWS 


The March flood did little damage down 
toward the mouth of the Saco River. The 
old railroad pier at Camp Ellis suffered a 
few broken timbers, but it stil] stands, 
defying the battering forces of river, ice 
and sea. 

On Patriots’ Day the secretary, with 
members of his family, had a picnic lunch 
sitting in the warmth of the Quillen fire- 
place. The Hindenlangs, Graces and Mr. 
Woodland were doing garden work, and 
the results ought to be evident by the 
time the institutes begin in July. Over in 
Biddeford Rev. Thayer Fisher was gar- 
dening too. From the lovely Fisher gar- 
den many a bouquet has brought a nice 
touch of color to the Quillen rooms through 
the thoughtfulness of Mrs. Fisher. The 
Fishers are custodians of the fine pair of 
andirons which Rev. William Metz had 
made for the Quillen. 

Rey. George Welch of Guilford, Me., will 
be toastmaster at the reunion May 8 in 
Dexter. Mr. Welch is a brother of Mrs. 
Blanche Rowland, who has been the ef- 
ficient housekeeper of the Association 
during many seasons, and is a member of 
the board of directors. 

Frederick N. Allen, formerly treasurer 
of the National Y. P. C. U., is general 
chairman of the committee planning the 
reunion for May 22 at the Congress Square 
Church. 

There is prospect of a lively Ferry Beach 
affair later this month at Salem, Mass., 
where Chester Hutchings, Sr., is building 
up an interest. Delegates at the Y. P. 
GC. U. Convention-Institute last. year were 


greatly entertained by “Chet”? at the 
“mike” of station BUNK. 

En route from Bates College to a con- 
ference in New York, William D. Metz 
visited Universalist Headquarters April 
24. As foreman of the Quillen staff he 
anticipates a busy season, after hearing of 
the improvement work being planned. 

Rev. A. Francis Walch of Yarmouth, 
Me., will serve as chairman of the Necrol- 
ogy Committee this year. The other mem- 
bers are Rey. Eleanor B. Forbes and Mrs. 
Herbert O. Lewis of Lowell. Mrs. Lizzie 
Nelson retured from this committee to 
devote her time to the Birthday Fund. 

July 4 is on Saturday, making a two-day 
week-end. Why not celebrate at Ferry 
Beach? There will be a big fireworks dis- 
play at Old Orchard plainly visible from 
The Quillen. A Y.P.C.U. alumni gather- 
ing is being talked of. Some house guests 
are arriving July 3. 

Ss * 
MICHIGAN UNIVERSALIST MIN- 
ISTERS 


The Universalist ministers of the state of 
Michigan will gather at the First Univer- 
salist Church, East Liberty, Wednesday 
and Thursday, May 13 and 14, for a dis- 
cussion of denominationa! and loca! prob- 
lems. Elaborate preparations have been 
made by the people of the church for the 
Retreat, and the daily program will! soon 
be ready to announce. 

Dr. Etz, General Superintendent, will be 
present, and besides his conferences with 
the ministers during the day he will address 
a public meeting to be held in the church 
Wednesday evening at 8 o’clock. He will 
be followed by Dr. A. P. Reccord, minister 
of the Universalist-Unitarian Church in 
Detroit. Others who will participate in 
the service are Rev. H. C. Ledyard, who 
was recently called to the church at Lan- 
sing, Rev. Thomas Murray of Concord, and 
Rev. James W. Hailwood, minister of the 


Grand Rapids church. 
ES * 
MOUNTAIN WORKERS’ CONFER- 
ENCE 


The twenty-fourth session of the Moun- 
tain Workers’ Conference was held at 
Knoxville, Tenn., March 24. ‘Again there 
was a notable gathering both in quality 
and numbers, apparently undeterred and 
undismayed by the prevailing weather con- 
ditions of snow and flood. Again all up- 
lift forces at work in the Southern Appala- 
chians were adequately and ably repre- 
sented. Again experts from health and 
social service agencies, from the University 
of Tennessee, from the reclamation division 
of our national government and from the 
churches and schools, took earnest counsel 
together upon principles of ‘‘helping others 
to help themselves.”’? Every moment was 
fraught with thought provocation and 
sane delight. Even the noon lunches were 
turned into discussion periods, while the 
body was fed unawares. 

Home-making was a special theme to 
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which Berea College made signal contribu- 
tions, with its demonstrations and a play 
given by a group of Berea students. 
Home ‘“‘before and after,” was both co- 
gent and convincing. 

The silver thread that bound all hearts 
in one was the music of John Jacob Niles 
of the John C. Campbell Folk School. 
He drew tears when he sang to us; when he 
willed we sang with him, tunefully and 
joyously, even if we had never sung before. 
There is a compelling force to folk music, 
especially when interpreted by a John 
Jacob Niles. 

Next year, the conference will make a 

‘special observance of its twenty-fifth an- 
niversary. This will be an occasion of 
honoring the founder of the conference, 
John C. Campbell, and others of the earlier 
years, as well as an occasion to emphasize 
again the far-reaching influence of this 
conference. 

The writer, by this trip, was not alone 
enabled to share in all these benefits, to 
help a bit here and there, but to visit a 
church family, now far from home, to see 
Norris Dam by night, with its are of lights 
spanning the flood like a rainbow of prom- 
ise, to break bread with the rank and file 
in the big government cafeteria at Norris; 
to enjoy an evening of superior music and 
rest in the hospitality of the home of a 
long-time friend, Harriet C. Greve, Dean 
of Women at the university. ; 

Hannah Jewett Powell. 
* Ox 


UNIVERSALIST CLUB OF BOSTON 


The annual meeting of the Universalist 
Club of Boston and the closing meeting for 
the season, was held in the Engineers’ 
Club at the corner of Arlington Street and 
Commonwealth Avenue on Monday eve- 
ning, April 18. The club has added nine- 
teen new members recently, and the in- 
creased numbers and consequent enthu- 
siasm were plainly in evidence. Ambrose 
B. Warren, who has been at the head of 
the organization for two years, presided. 
The treasurer, Lewis B. Everett, reported 
all bills paid, and over $2,000 in the 
treasury. The officers chosen are: Victor 
A. Friend, president; George A. Upton, 
vice-president; James D. Tillinghast, sec- 
retary; Lewis B. Everett, treasurer. The 
three additional members of the Executive 
Committee are Ernest C. Jones, Dr. F. W. 
Merrick, and Earle S. Wallace, head- 
master of Dean Academy. The speaker of 
the evening was Stacy B. Southworth, 
headmaster of Thayer Academy in Brain- 
tree. His topic was ‘Modern Youth” as 
viewed by a schoolmaster and a camp 
master. Mr. Southworth is not only a 
master as a teacher, he is also a master in 
the art of effective speaking. His long 
personal contact with youth furnished him 
an abundant store of experiences from 
which he could draw his generalizations and 
his telling illustrations. The youth of 
today are not essentially different from the 
youth of any age, but the presence of the 


automobile, the picture house, together 
with the influence of the average home, 
and the general freedom from restraint, 
are powerful forces with which the ideal- 
istic friend and teacher of youth must con- 
tend. 

Resolutions of love and respect were 
adopted upon the life of Jacob Schneider, 
long a valued member of the club. 

There are six monthly meetings of the 
club each season, and the first meeting in 
the fall will be on the second Monday eve- 
ning of November. 

Standing votes of appreciation were 
given to Mr. Southworth for his admirable 
address and to Mr. Warren for his efficient 
administration of the club’s affairs. 


* Ox 
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THE WOMAN’S ALLIANCE OF 
BOSTON AND VICINITY 


cordially invites you to attend an 
At Home 
at Bethany Union, 
14 Worcester Street, Boston, Mass., 
on Wednesday, May 6, 1936, 
from two until five o’clock. 
Contributions of cooked food and candy 
are solicited, the proceeds from the sale 
of which will be given to Bethany Union. 


* * 


THE CHIP BASKET 


The Universalist Men’s Forum, Clare- 
mont, was recently addressed by Judge 
Albert Leahy upon ‘Criminal Law,” who 
gave many interesting personal experi- 
ences. 

The New Hampshire Methodist Con- 
ference at its recent session appointed a 
Methodist as minister at Marlow in place 
of Rev. Will E. Roberts, who has served 
there for three years. 

Rev. and Mrs. Wm. P. Farnsworth and 
Arthur A. Whitson of Manchester made a 
brief call at the Superintendent’s in pass- 
ing through Kingston. 

The Universalist church school of Ames- 
bury, Mass., visited Kingston April 18, as 
guests of the Kingston church school. 
This was a get-together to promote better 
acquaintance. The time was spent with 
games, ending with refreshments. 

I have been reading about proposed new 
taxes, and large sums that have been paid 
to people for what they haven’t done, which 


I find bewildering. I suggest that someone 
get a bill before Congress to pay preachers 
for not preaching. Preachers are an al- 
together neglected class, and there would 
be fully as much sense to this as to these 
other payments. 

A.M.B. 


Notices 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE CONVENTION 


The 105th session of the Pennsylvania Universalist 
Convention is called to meet at Wellsburg, Pa., 
Friday, Saturday and Sunday, June 5, 6 and 7, 1936, 
for the purpose of electing officers and transacting 
any other business which may be necessary. 

Each parish within the jurisdiction of the Conven- 
tion is entitled to five delegates. 

George A. Gay, Secretary. 

The Women’s Missionary Association, the Sun- 
day School Association, and the Y. P. C. U. meet 
in annual sessions at the same time and place. 

The members of the Wellsburg church extend a 
cordial invitation to the delegates and friends. Dele- 
gates will be entertained for room and breakfast. 
Supper will be served Friday evening, June 5, by the 
ladies of the Methodist church. A pienie lunch will 
be served Saturday at one o’clock by the members 
of the Wellsburg church, and the banquet Saturday 
night will be held in Murray Hall, Girard, Pa. 

All delegates desiring entertainment should write 
to Mrs. James Gehr, Albion, Pa., stating time of 
arrival, length of stay, etc. 

CONNECTICUT UNIVERSALIST CON- 
VENTION 
Official Call 

The 104th annual session of the Connecticut Uni- 
versalist Convention will be held in the Second Uni- 
versalist Church, Stamford, Wednesday and Thurs- 
day, May 13-14, 1936, beginning at 4.30 p. m. 
Wednesday. The Women’s Missionary Society of 
Connecticut will meet at 1.30 p. m. Wednesday. 

Three pre-convention services will be held at 
8 p.m. Sunday, Monday and Tuesday, with addresses 
by Dr. Lee S. McCollester on Sunday, and Dr. 
Marion D. Shutter on Monday and Tuesday. 

Harry Adams Hersey, Secretary. 
* x 
WISCONSIN STATE CONVENTION 


The Wisconsin Universalist State Convention will 
meet in annual session on May 12 and 13, in the city 
of Wausau, for the purpose of transacting any busi- 
ness that may legally come before it. All pastors, 
churches and delegates are hereby notified, and 
requested to be present. 

Luther Riley Robinson, Secretary. 
x x 
MASSACHUSETTS STATE CONVENTION 
Official Call 

The 77th annual session of the Massachusetts 
Universalist Convention will be held in the First 
Universalist Church, Foxboro, Mass., May 13 and 
14, 1936, convening at 7.15 p. m. on Wednesday. 

“The Council shall consist of the ordained clergy- 
men in the fellowship of the Convention; of life 
members resident in the state; of three lay delegates 
from each parish in fellowship, which delegates must 
be legal members of the parish they represent; and 
of the officers of the Convention.” 

Leroy W. Coons, Secretary. 


Invitation 


A cordial invitation is extended to all Universalists. 
Those desiring accommodations are requested to 
write Walter H. Fitts, Baker Street, Foxboro, not 
later than May 9. State what kind of aeeommoda- 
tions are desired, when, and for what length of time. 
Lodging and breakfast will be provided without cost 
so far as is possible. Hotel reservations in the vicin- 
ity of Foxboro may also be secured through appli- 
cation, 

Luncheons at fifty cents will be served on Tuesday, 
Wednesday and Thursday by church societies, A 
special luncheon for ministers will be served on 
Wednesday, for which reservations must be made, 
and a laymen’s luncheon on Thursday. Also a 
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supper will be provided on Wednesday. In addition 
to these accommodations, there are restaurants in 
the town and surrounding vicinity. The banquet 
will be held on Thursday evening, with tickets at 
$1.00. Reservations for any or all of these meals 
should be made through Mrs. Minot F. Inman, 55 
Mechanic Street, Foxboro, before May 9. 

The Doolittle Home is near by the church and 
many Universalists will thus be abie to inspect it and 
to meet its residents. 


Directions 


There are no trains directly to Foxboro. Take 
train at South Station, Boston, to Canton Junction 
or to Mansfield. Bus connections are available from 
each place to Foxboro. Round trip train tickets may 
be purchased, which offer a considerable saving. 
Train schedules (daylight saving time) are not avail- 
able at this time, but will be announced as soon as 
possible, 

Those driving to Foxboro, from either Boston or 
Providence, use Route 1. 

The First Universalist Church of Foxboro is sit- 
uated in the center of Foxboro, bordering on the 
Common. Ample parking space is available. 

0k 
CALIFORNIA STATE CONVENTION 


The California Universalist State Convention will 
meet in annual session in the city of Pasadena on 
May 5 and 6 for the purpose of transacting any busi- 
ness that may !egally come before it. All pastors, 
churches and delegates are hereby notified and re- 
quested to be present. 

Ray Darwin Cranmer, Secretary. 
* 
UNIVERSALIST DENOMINATIONAL 
CALENDAR 


May 3—G. S. S. A. Philanthropic Offering. 
May 17—Japan Day (Good Will Sunday). 
May 24—Memorial Sunday. 
June 14—Children’s Sunday. 
July 4-12—Y. P. C. U. Convention. 
September 27—Rally Sunday. 
November 1—All Souls Sunday. 
November 8—Armistice Sunday. 
November 22—Thanksgiving Sunday. 
December 20—Christmas Sunday. 
* 
FEDERATED CHURCH WOMEN 
The Eighth Annual Convention of the National 
Council of Federated Church Women will be held 
in Dayton, Ohio, May 12-15. Dedication Day will 
be observed May 21. 
Fa £5 


MASSACHUSETTS UNIVERSALIST SUNDAY 
SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 


Official Call 


The annual session of the Massachusetts Uni- 
versalist Sunday School Association will be held in 
the Universalist church, Foxboro, on Tuesday, 
May 12, 1936, beginning at 10 a. m. and continuing 
through the day. 

Business, inspirational speakers and exhibits. 

; Mrs. Lewis Crocker, Secretary. 
A 
W. U. M. S. OF MASSACHUSETTS 
Official Call 

The 51st annual meeting of the Woman’s Univer- 
salist Missionary Society of Massachusetts will 
be held in the Universalist church, Foxboro, Mass., 
on Wednesday, May 18, 1936, at 10 a. m. 

For the election of officers for the ensuing year; 

To hear the reports of officers and chairmen of de- 
partments; 

To transact any other business that may legaily 
come before the meeting. 

Maitie P. Schonland, Recording Secretary. 


Obituary 


Mrs. Viola I. Morse 


The funeral of Mrs. Viola Isabel (Merriam) 
Morse was held at the home of her parents in South 
Acton, Mass., Saturday afternoon, April 4, 

} Mrs. Morse was taken suddenly ill on Wednesday 
evening, April 1, when preparing for an evening’s 
enjoyment. Previously she had been enjoying 
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apparent normal health. A doctor was called and 
after treatment ordered her removal to the Emerson 
Hospital in Concord, where she died at 3.30 Thurs- 
day morning. Her husband, George Allen Morse, 
three children, a brother, Herbert W. Merriam, of 
South Acton, and a sister, Mrs. Bertha Whittemore 
Deane, of Passaic, N. J., besides her parents, sur- 
Vive. 

Rev. Andrew J. Torsleff, pastor of the Medford 
Hillside Universalist church, a former pastor and a 
close personal friend of the family, officiated at the 
funeral services. 

Interment was in the family lot in Woodlawn 
Cemetery, Acton Center. Delegations from Ed- 
wards-Quimby Post, A. L., Woman’s Auxiliary, of 
which Mrs. Morse was an active member, the Le- 
gion Post, representatives of the South Acton Uni- 
versalist church, which she attended, and the Sun- 
day school, of which she was an active member and 
treasurer for several years, attended the services. 


Henry A. Woodworth 


Henry A. Woodworth, Lansing’s oldest citizen 
and dean of local business men, died at his home in 
Lansing, Mich., on April 6. He had been a resident 
of Lansing for eighty-two years, and would have 
been ninety-nine years old in May. He had resided 
in the home in which he died for seventy years. He 
was probably the oldest Master Mason in the state. 
He had been associated with the Universalist church 
since its organization in his city. ; 

He is survived by one son, Robert Woodworth of 
Lansing, and two daughters, Mrs. Alburtus C. Buck 
of Chicago and Mrs. Sylvester F. Ross of Lake 
Wales, Fla., nine grandchildren and twelve great- 
grandchildren. His two daughters are members of 
Unity Universalist Church of Oak Park, Ill. The 
funeral services were in charge of Lansing Com- 
mandery Knights Templars Lodge, assisted by Rev. 
Henry C. Ledyard. 


Subscribe for 
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FOR SALE 


A six-room bungalow in Pasadena, 
California. For description and terms 
write to the owner, H. L. Canfield, 213 
MclIver Street, Greensboro, N. C. 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 


14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to caJl attention to this organization, 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quie 
and agreeable home at a low cost for tho-e young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is lo ated at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within ezsy acces 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts o' 
the city. The price of rooms with board, ini luding 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

Durimg the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at a time. For such tran- 
sients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Sw- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 

Fos the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President. 


THE FINEST GIFT 
FOR FRIENDS 


BIBLES 


All Styles, Sizes and Prices 


MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield St. Boston 
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Educational 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LI. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 


THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOO. 
AND, IN BOSTON 


THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCH 


For catalogue, address the Dean of th- 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass.. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schoo: 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Laurens Hickok Seelye, M. A., LL. D. 
President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D 
John Murray Atwood, D. D., Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. & 
Wm. Payson Richardson, LL. D., Dean 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every department 
of broad culture. Its buildings are commodicus 
and thoroughly equipped for school work and for 
homelike living. Its courses fit for any college or 
scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting for 
practical life. A large corps of instructors, able and 
experienced, makes possible a close personal contact 
with each student and an understanding of his {n- 
dividual needs. Its courses in Music and Art have 
attained an enviable reputation. A well appointed 
gymnasium in charge of a competent instructor pro- 
vides for the physical well being of the pupils. The 
school has a Science building with well equipped 
laboratories, and a Domestic Science department for 
girls, supplied with all necessary appliances. The 
income from a large fund is expended for the benefit 
of the pupils and makes the terms very reasonable. 
For catalogue, address Earle S. Wallace, Head- 
master. 
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Crackling 


Myra Kingsley, the astrologer, who has 
just returned from a trip South, sends us a 
transcript of a sign which originally 
adorned a Kentucky farmer’s acres: 


NOTIS 


Trespassers will be persecuted to the _ 
full extent of two mongrel dogs which 


aint never been too sociable with ..: 


strangers and one dubble br’! shotgun 
which aint loaded with sofa pillows. 
DAM if I aint gittin tired of this hell 
raisin’ round my place. 


A local sporting-goods shop now has the 
original, she says, in their gun-room.— 
Lucius Beebe, New York Herald Tribune. 

i * * 


Mrs. Saphead rushed into her neigh- 
bor’s house without troubling to knock. 

“My dear!” she gasped. ‘I’m in an aw- 
ful state. I don’t know what to do next!” 

“Whatever is the matter?’ asked the 
neighbor. 

“T’ve just had a terrible warning of ap- 
‘proaching death.” 

“Goodness me! What do you mean?” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Saphead, ‘I bought 
one of those lifetime fountain-pens the 
other day, and now it’s broken!”—T%t- 
Bits. 

OK * 

“T went to church last Sunday. A col- 
lection was being taken up for some pur- 
pose. The preacher asked everyone to 
give until it hurt. I don’t believe that is a 
good rule. I knew one of our head deacons 
could buy out any ten members of the con- 
gregation, yet the giving of a quarter 
would occasion him more pain than the 
giving of a dollar would most anyone else. 
I think the tightwads started this ‘giving 
until it hurts’ business.’—Oak Grove 
Banner. 

There was nothing but coffee for break- 
fast at the Van Quentin home yesterday 
morning. Mr. Van Quentin was sent out 
for bread Sunday night, and thoughtlessly 
brought home an unsliced loaf.— Kansas 
City Star. 

The citizens of Alberta didn’t get the 
$25-a-month allowance they were prom- 
ised, but the Government hasn’t forgotten 
them. It has enacted instead a 2 percent 
sales tax.—-Troy Record. 

ok * 

“Did you kill all the germs in the baby’s 
milk?” 

“My, yes; I ran it through the meat 
chopper twice.”—The Log. 

eo * 


Mother: ‘“Why are you making faces at 
that bulldog?” 
Small child (wailing): ‘He started it.”— 
Toronto Globe. 
PEACE OR WAR 
DEEMED NEAR 
Oshkosh (Wis.) paper. 
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How some 


| Churches help 


the LEADER 


Here is a paragraph from The Messenger, 


Woodsville, N. H., Rev. Barron F. McIntire, Minister: 


It has been brought to our attention that 
Mrs. Randall and your minister are the only 
ones taking our denominational weekly, The 
Christian Leader. Certainly we labor at a 
mighty disadvantage when we are out of touch 
with all that other churches of our faith are 
doing. The Publishing House offers for a 
limited time a six-months trial subscription for 
1.00, ot if a group of us wish to pledge to 
buy copies weekly at 5 cents, to be delivered 
by messenger, we can make arrangements. 
Surely there are many of us interested enough 
in the larger work of our church to get great 
enjoyment and profit from reading the Leader. 
Mrs. Randall is our Leader chairman. Tell 
her, or your minister, that you will subscribe 
and in what way you wish it to come. It will 
bring you each week, besides inspirational 
sermons, articles and editorials, all the church 
news, the great objectives of our leaders, the 
reactions of individual Universalists, and, not 
least, the news of our New Hampshire 
churches in “Granite Chips,” as written by 


Dr. Bradley. Can we afford to get along 


without the Leader? 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St. and 16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


